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OLD FORT SILL: THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS 
By Gillett Griswold* 


An act of prophecy can be seen in the establishment of Fort 
Sill. Here at the Medicine Bluffs, a site held most sacred from 
time immemorial by the southern prairie tribes, located in the 
heart of their territory and symbolizing to the fullest their 
age-old traditions and customs, the Army founded the post 
that was destined to bring to a close their wild free life on 
the Plains. 


The stage was set for this by Major General ‘‘Little Phil”’ 
Sheridan’s winter campaign of 1868-69, which had opened 
with Custer’s attack on the Cheyennes at the Washita and 
continued with the movement of 2,000 troops from Camp 
Supply to Fort Cobb to the site of Fort Sill. Simultaneously 
a second column from Fort Bascom, New Mexico Territory, 
was operating to the east, and a third force from Fort Lyon, 
Colorado Territory, was scouring the country to the north. 
But these far-flung movements, carried out in the face of 
blinding snowstorms and torrential rains, failed to accomplish 
their immediate goal. The eastern column surprised and 
destroyed one Comanche village of about 60 lodges before 
turning back at the Washita. The northern column marched 
over 1,200 miles without encountering any Indians. And the 
cavalry encamped at Medicine Bluffs, consisting of the Seventh 
and Tenth U. 8S. Regiments and the Nineteenth Kansas Volun- 
teers, were temporarily immobilized by their exposure-weakened 
horses and the failure of supply trains to get through from Fort 
Arbuckle. General Sheridan, reporting to General Sherman 
from ‘‘Headquarters Department of the Missouri, In the Field, 
Camp on Medicine Bluff Creek, Witchita Mountains,’’ wrote: 
“‘The most of these Indians are very wild, and they must be 
kept in hand by a strong force for some time to come.’’! This 
observation was made on the same day in which he staked out 
the ground plan for the Post, January 8, 1869. 


* Gillett Griswold is Director of the U. S. Artillery and Missile Center 
Museum at Fort Sill, having held this position since 1954. A native of Butte, 
Montana, he graduated (B. A. degree) from the University of Montana 
where he also received his M. A. degree in Anthropology. He served in the 
Historical Division, U. S. Forces, European Theatre in World War II (1944 
to 1950), attached to the Third Army in 1944, to the Fifteenth Army in 1945 
and to Army of Occupation in 1945-50.—Ed. 

_ 2 Letter, General Sheridan to General Sherman, respecting his operations 
in the Indian Country &c., January 8, 1869. In Sheridan Papers, Press Copy 
Book “Operations 4,” p. 150, 
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_ But though the winter campaign was severe on the troops, 
it was equally crippling to the hostiles. The war had frightened 
out most of the game, so that hunger stalked the Indian camps; 
and the Indian horses, while they held up better than the 
cavalry mounts on the scant forage available, were also dying 
by the score. By the end of January, the Kiowa and Comanche 
bands that had been assembling at Fort Cobb had reported in 
to Medicine Bluffs where Satanta and Lone Wolf, the head 
chiefs of the Kiowas, were held as hostages by the Seventh 
Cavalry. Genera] Sheridan released the two leaders on Febru- 
ary 15, and laid down terms for the Comanches through Horse 
Back, the friendly chief of the Noconee band. The following 
day, with General Custer present, Sheridan held a council in 
front of his headquarters tent with some fifty leading chiefs 
of the Kiowa nation. He warned them of dire consequences if 
they persisted in raiding the settlements in the surrounding 
states and territories, and received their assurances that they 
would keep the peace. A firm believer in the success of the 
Reservation system if administered by the War Department, 
Sheridan felt that it was the only thing that stood between 
the Plains Indians and extermination.’ 


After assigning to Brevet Major General Benjamin H. 
Grierson and his Tenth Cavalry Regiment the task of building 
the new post, General Sheridan departed on February 23 for 
the railhead at Fort Hays, Kansas, over 400 miles distant where 
he would entrain for Chicago. On March 2, General Custer 
moved out with the Seventh Cavalry and the Nineteenth Kansas 
Volunteers to seek the Arapahos and Cheyennes on the head- 
waters of the Red River, and force them in to their assigned 
reservations. He found them on the Sweetwater, seized further 
hostages in an act that the Indans regarded as a deep breach 
of faith, and marched on to Fort Hays. In April, their chiefs 
ealled in a body at Grierson’s headquarters to bid farewell 
to him and General Hazen and to announce their movement to 
Camp Supply. There they were to be met by six companies of 
the Tenth Cavalry and escorted to the site of their new agency. 


By this time Camp Wichita, Headquarters District of the 
Indian Territory, which officially became Fort Sill on August 
1, 1869, was bustling with activity. A picket house to serve as 
temporary headquarters for Grierson and his officers, log 
warehouses, and other wooden structures were hastily erected. 
General Hazen established the agency for the Kiowas, Coman- 
ches, Apaches, Wichitas and affiliated tribes a mile below the 
post. The Evans Brothers, who had the contract for the post 
tradership, hauled in lumber from Texas and constructed their 


2 Letter, General Sheridan to General Nichols, February 17, 1869., ibid., 
p. 202. 
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store and an ornate two-story gingerbread house northwest of 
the parade ground. Other traders who set up business in the 
vieinity at this time were William ‘‘Dutch Bill’’ Griffenstein ; 
Colonel Bill Mathewson, noted as the original ‘‘Buffalo Bill”’ 
and regarded as the greatest buffalo hunter of all time; and 
William Madison, known among the Kiowas as Senpo-zedalbe 
or ‘‘Terrible-beard.’’ The trade with the Indians was brisk. 
Neal Evans alone shipped 10,000 buffalo hides a year for a 
period of ten years from Fort Sill.3 


Construction of the permanent stone buildings of the Post 
began in the spring of 1870, and was virtually completed in 
1871, at practically no cost to the Government. Troopers of the 
Tenth Cavalry and Sixth Infantry quarried the rock from a 
site just east of the post and erected the warehouses and quarters 
under the direction of a few skilled civilian artisans and fore- 
men recruited in Kansas. The only direct appropriation by 
Congress was the sum of ten thousand dollars for the hospital. 


The principal defensive features of the Fort were the stone 
corral southeast of the buildings, a pentagonal redoubt on the 
southwest edge of the plateau, two small redoubts about 40 
feet each in diameter located respectively by the southeast 
and northwest corners of the parade ground,! and the block- 
house on Signal Mountain. While the corral was built primarily 
to protect the cavalry mounts and teamsters’ mules from horse- 
stealing raids, it was also intended to serve as a fortified refuge 
for the garrison in the event of a determined attack by the 
tribes. Enclosing an area of 20,000 feet, it was constructed in 
the form of a square, with stone walls eight feet high and 
loopholes for rifle fire on all sides. Its location a quarter-mile 
distant from the other buildings of the post has been a matter 
of much conjecture. The explanation probably hes in the fact 
that it was built around a deep well, which could furnish water 
to the besieged, and was also directly adjacent to the flats where 
the stock was grazed during the day, from which they could be 
quickly driven in if the need arose. Only one gate, on the 
west side, existed in the original structure. Stone buttresses 


were added in the 1890’s and the 1930’s to shore up the walls. 


The corral remains a familiar site to present-day travellers on 
U. S. Highway 277. 


3 Information furnished by Mr. Claude E. Hensley, Oklahoma City, former 
Fort Reno printerpublisher; Reminiscences of Neal Evans, manuscript in 
the Hensley collection; and James Mooney, “Calendar History of the Kiowa 
Indians,” 17th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1895-96, Dees 

‘Letter from Mrs. John K. Horner to Major General H. W. Butner, 
Commandant of the Ficld Artillery School, 30 November 1935, quoting an 
oot by her brother, Mr. S. C. Carlton, who was at Fort Sill in: 1872 and 
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The pentagonal redoubt overlooking the southwestern ap- 
proaches to the Post was constructed about 1872. Composed 
of earth and roek, the breastwork was probably about 5 feet 
high and 3 feet in thickness at the top, sloping down on the 
outer side to a V-shaped ditch perhaps 10 feet wide and 7 or 8 
feet deep. Sharpened stakes known as ‘‘fraises’’ may have been 
added. A small cannon was mounted in the center of the re- 
doubt. Apparently the structure was torn down soon after 
the final capitulation of the South Plains tribes in 1875, and 
most of the rock hauled away for other uses. The outlines of 
the redoubt were still clearly visible in World War I aerial 
photographs.® 


The blockhouse on Signal Mountain, six miles west of the 
Post, was completed early in 1871 as a protection for outposts 
stationed there to inform the garrison on Indian movements and 
the approach of troops from other localities. Messages were 
relayed to the post by means of flags, signal lamps, and helio- 
graphs via another station on Medicine Bluff. The blockhouse 
was also used as a weather observatory. During periods of 
disuse by the troops, the site was utilized by the Indians and 
occasionally by white civilians. One of the latter was killed 
and sealped there by the Kiowas in 1874. In 1875 the first 
telegraph line reached Fort Sill, from Fort Richardson, Texas, 
and about 1877 another line was established to connect the post 
with Fort Reno. Thereafter the blockhouse was used primarily 
for training purposes. Since the establishment of the School 
of Fire for Field Artillery at the post in 1911, the historic old 
structure has served as an aiming point for generations of 
Artillerymen.® 


Another notable building of the Old Post, the Guardhouse, 
was completed in the summer of 1873. The Chapel was the last 
building to be completed. It was erected in 1875-76 during 
General Mackenzie’s administration. 


The original boundaries of the military reservation took 
the form of a quadrangle, nine miles in length by four in width. 
The Post proper was arranged in a square enclosing the parade 
ground. It oceupied an area of approximately one square mile. 
The little garrison, never more than 800 men and frequently 
less than 300, was virtually lost in an ocean of prairie occupied 
by several thousand roving and frequently hostile Kiowas, 
Comanches, Arapahos, and Cheyennes. Its mother posts, Forts 
Cobb and Arbuckle, were abandoned shortly after Fort Sill 
was established. The nearest railroad when the Post was under 


construction was 300 miles distant, at Fort Harker, Kansas. 


5 Information furnished by Colonel W. S. Nye, July 1956. 
6 Colonel W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance (Norman, 1937), pp. 122, 132, 


205, 285. 
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Supplies were usually freighted in from _ Westport, Missouri 
(now Kansas City) by oxen or mule trains. Red River on 
the southern border of Indian Territory was 45 miles away, 
and the distance to Fort Richardson, the principal post along 
the line of Texas settlements, was 123 miles. The Wichita 
Agency’ was 35 miles north, the Cheyenne-Arapaho Agency 
75 miles, Camp Supply 190 miles southwest, and Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, seat of the United States District Court, was 330 
miles. Visitors to the Post were entranced with its location. 
“This is a magnificent military site,’? General Sherman ex- 
claimed on his first tour of inspection.? Lieutenant R. G. Carter, 
arriving from Fort Richardson in 1872, lyrically referred to 
‘the beautiful Post of Fort Sill,’’? and added: ‘‘A more beau- 
tiful locality could hardly be imagined, wild, romantic, and 
fulisGr Mature vac... 7216 


A noteworthy feature of the area in the early days was 
the almost incredible abundance of game and predators. At 
certain seasons buffalo and antelope literally swarmed the sur- 
rounding prairies. Elk, black bear, whitetailed deer, otter, 
mountain lions, wildeats, wolves, coyotes, jack rabbits, raccons, 
quail, prairie chicken, highland plover and wildfowl abounded." 
Neal Evans, the first Post Trader, recalled in later years :!* 


One can hardly imagine now the size of the enormous droves 
of wild turkey that roamed the country in the late fall. In the Deep 
Red, below Fort Sill, I am confident that I have seen as many as 
10,000 in a single drove. The ground in the oak forest would be 
torn up as if plows had passed over it, where the turkeys scratched 
for acorns. In a single night a small detail of men had gone from 
ue post to a turkey roost on Deep Red and killed an army wagon 
Lee Ais ue 


But during the first seven years of Fort Sill’s existence 
the Tenth Cavalry troopers at the Post had much more to occupy 
their time than hunting. As the history of the Regiment 
records: ‘‘Life at Sill was not a picnic. More than once the 
garrison stood to arms in apprehension of an attack. Scouting 


7 Established as a separate agency from the Kiowa-Comanche office at 
Fort Sill in 1871. Lawrie Tatum, Our Red Brothers (Philadelphia, 1899), 
pp. 58, 204. 

8 Evans, Ibid. Captain Robert G. Carter, On the Border with Mackenzie 
(Washington, 1935), p. 256; Brigadier General James Parker, The Old 
Army (Philadelphia, 1929), p. 70. 

9 Nye, op. cit., p. 134. 

10 Carter, op. cit., p. 258. There were drawbacks as well, however. By 
some, Fort Sill was considered to be the most “malarious” post in the Army, 
and quinine pills were a staple on the daily breakfast menu. 

11De B. Randolph Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Borders (New 
York, 1885), p. 233, 245-248, 263; Parker, op. cit., pp. 24, 28, 31, 55-65; 
Tatum, op. cit., pp. 86-87, 182, 254; Carter ibid., p. 257; Evans, ibid. 

12 Evans, ibid. Oddly enough, the Indians did not kill turkeys for 
food. They had no objection to catching them for the soldiers, however. 
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parties were continually in the field, running down marauders, 
desperadoes, outlaws, hostiles on the warpath, and many times 
only a demonstration in force succeeded in keeping the Red 
Men within their bounds.’’! 


Under the conditions existing from 1869 to 1874, effective 
control of the tribes in Indian Territory was impossible. They 
had been chastised but far from subdued by Sheridan’s winter 
campaign. And Sheridan had scarcely made his departure 
when President Grant inaugurated the Peace Policy, which 
transferred responsibility for the Indians from the War De- 
partment to the Department of Interior, and staffed the agen- 
cies with members of religious denominations. General Grier- 
son was instructed to give full support to their efforts to 
“‘make Quakers out of the Indians.’’ To the south, the troops 
stationed at the isolated Texas border posts were forbidden 
to operate in Indian Territory. 


The prairie tribes interpreted all this as an obvious ad- 
mission of weakness on the part of ‘‘Washington.’’ A proud 
and virile people, they had no intention of forfeiting their 
time-honored nomadic way of life without a struggle. ‘‘ Civiliza- 
tion’’ with its grubbing man behind the plow offered few de- 
lights to the mounted warrior reared from childhood in the 
belief that the warpath and the scalping knife was the only 
true way to glory. In addition, their grievances were multitude. 
None understood the justice of these more fully than the Old 
Army men who fought them. 


Through the summer of 1870 marauding bands from the 
Fort Sill country terrorized the Texas~border. General Grier- 
son had most of his troops patrolling Red River, but they 
failed to intercept a single Indian. Nor was the Post itself 
immune. The Post trader’s store was raided, nearly one hund- 
red horses and mules were run off from the Agency, and 
Quartermaster corrals and three cattle herders were killed 
and scalped in the immediate vicinity. 


In the spring of 1871, General of the Army William Tecum- 
seh Sherman, four-starred successor to Washington and Grant, 
temporarily lifted the sanctuary status of Indian Territory 
after receiving reports at Fort Richardson, Texas, of the War- 
ren wagon-train massacre. He ordered Brevet Major General 
Ranald S. Mackenzie and his Fourth Cavalry to pursue the 
raiders north and to bring them in to Fort Sill. When Sher- 
man arrived at Fort Sill a few days later he found the war- 
party already there, awaiting issuance of their annuities and. 
boasting of their recent successes. At a conference with the 


18 Major E. L. N. Glass, The History of the Tenth Cavalry, 1866-1921 
(1921), p. 19. 
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principal men of the Kiowas on the porch of General Grier- 
son’s quarters, surrounded by armed Cavalrymen, General 
Sherman very nearly lost his life when Stumbling Bear and 
Lone Wolf attempted to assassinate him. In after years the 
General frequently recalled this as his ‘‘most vivid Indian 
experience.’’!4 


Chief Satanta, Satank, and Big Tree were manacled hand 
and foot and imprisoned in the basement of the barracks at 
the southwest corner of the parade ground (the Post Guard- 
house had not yet been completed). A detachment of the 
Fourth Cavalry was instructed to convey them to Texas for 
trial in connection with the corn-train attack. Enroute from 
the Post, Satank attacked his guards and was killed by Sergeant 
John B. Charlton, a former Artilleryman, near the present 
site of Gate One.! 


Before departing from Fort Sill, General Sherman ordered 
Mackenzie to undertake a major offensive campaign against 
all hostile Indians venturing outside the reservation :1® 


All the Cavalry in Texas should operate towards Red River and 
Fort Sill; communications should be opened with this place via the 
Ferry at Red River Station—so that you act in concert. If parties 
of Indians attack soldiers or citizens, they should be followed into 
this Reservation till they realize that if they persist in crossing Red 
River they will be followed back ..... I have written Genl. Pope 
to let Grierson have the rest of his Regt. here, so that he also can 
patrol Red River from Cache up to the Wichitas and keep up com- 
munication with you,.... 


From August to November 1871, the Fourth and Tenth 
Cavalry were in the field. General Mackenzie, an exacting and 
explosive commander and an exponent of the virtue of force 
in dealing with the Indians, strenuously sought to come to grips 
with Kicking Bird and his Kiowas. But Grierson, an advocate 
of the Peace Policy, acting under orders from higher head- 
quarters, succeeded in warning the tribe.17 They vanished 
into the Wichitas, and the Fourth Cavalry, in bitter frustration, 
turned its attention to the Comanches on the Staked Plains. 
But it fared no better there. Quanah’s band of Quohadas in 
a night raid stampeded the command’s best horses and mules, 
engaged the troopers at Cafion Blanco in a sharp fight, and 
finally disappeared in a freezing storm. Mackenzie lost his 
prized grey pacer to Chief Quanah personally and was wounded 
by a spiked arrow in the thigh. 


Pai cadior General Richard H. Pratt, “So Indi E ; . 
Cavalry Journal, Vol. XVI (1905-06), pp. 207212. 


Be i Robert G. Carter, The Old Sergeant’s Story (New York, 1926) pp. 


16 Carter, On the Border, p. 88. 
17 [bid., pp. 105-141. 
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(Photo in Fort Sill Museum) 


Hvans Trading Camp at Comanche Village, Medicine Bluff Creek, 


near Fort Sill, February, 1875. Standing 2nd from left J. S. Evans; 
and 4th, seated, Neal Evans. 
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(Photo in Fort Sill Museum) 
Evans and Fisher Traders’ Store, Fort Sill, 1870. 


(Photo in Fort Sill Museum taken about 1900) 


Cavalryman in field uniform, Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 


‘(Photo in Fort Sill Museum taken about 1900) 

Rear view of men and mounts shows portion of Troop C, Eighth 
Cavalry, famous as the last outfit to guard the Frontier at Fort Sill 
before the Opening of Oklahoma, 1889. 
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In March 1872, a detachment of the Fourth Cavalry visit- 
ing Fort Sill found it literally swarming with two or three 
thousand Indians that they had been fighting and pursuing 
through the past year. The mere glimpse of a Kiowa or 


Comanche in Texas was an immediate cause for a general 


alarm. But here in Indian Territory the war chiefs and their 
followers swaggeringly rubbed shoulders with the troopers, 
brow-beat the traders, threatened the agents, and periodically 
offered up white captives for ransom. In addition to the 
friendly chiefs Kicking Bird of the Kiowas, Horse Back and 
Milky Way of the Comanches, and Pacer of the Kiowa-Apaches, 
there were Lone Wolf, White Horse, Big Bow, Parra-o-coom, 
Iron Mountain, Sitting Buffalo Bull, and many other leading 
warriors present. The hundreds of tipi, thousands of horses, 
scores of women in bright-hued blankets, and uncountable 
numbers of playing children and barking dogs made a most 
colorful and noisy scene, at times verging on pandemonium. 
Fort Sill was truly an ‘‘Indian Post.’’ 


The raiding season of 1872 got under way a month later 
when Kiowas under Big Bow and White Horse attacked a Gov- 
ernment wagon train at Howard Wells, Texas, killing seven- 
teen teamsters, and drove off relief troops of the Ninth Cavalry 
sent out from Fort Concho. In June, White Horse and a party 
ravaged settlements near Fort Griffin, and Tenawerka ied a 
group of Comanches in a raid on the stone corral at Fort Sill, 
making off with fifty-four horses and mules. Other Comanche 
war parties were industriously ‘‘working over’’ the northern 
and western counties of Texas. From June to September the 
Fourth Cavalry was in the field, making a gruelling march 
across the Staked Plains to New Mexico and back, but with no 
success in catching Indians. 


Satanta, the principal chief of the Kiowas, had been sen- 
tenced to death with Big Tree by a cowboy jury at Jacksboro, 
Texas, but the sentence had later been commuted to life im- 
prisonment at Huntsville. In September, 1872, orders went 
out from Washington for Company ‘‘E”’ of the Fourth Cavalry 
to convey the chiefs in double irons from Dallas to Fort Sill 
for a conference with the Peace Commissioners and the bands 
of Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, and Arapahos. Enroute 
north, in a dramatic midnight council on the Fort Sill Trail, 
Scout Jack Stilwell intercepted the detachment with an urgent 
message from the post commander stating that if Satanta and 
Big Tree were brought to the Fort the entire garrison would 


very likely be overwhelmed by the large and threatening force 


of Indians present. The Kiowas were determined to secure 
th release of the two chiefs at all costs. Lieutenant Carter, 
in command of Troop ‘‘E’’, was convinced by Stilwell of the 
extreme danger of the situation. He therefore disobeyed his 
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positive instructions from General Augur and at the risk of 
a court-martial turned east with his prisoners, taking them to 
Atoka Station. From there he returned them to Huntsville. 
Subsequently, Lieutenant Carter was commended by General 
Augur for his unauthorized action, which probably saved both 
Fort Sill and his detachment from disaster.18 


Meanwhile General Sherman had Mackenzie and the Fourth 
Cavalry out again after the Staked Plains Comanches. On 
September 29, 1872, on the North Fork of Red River, the com- 
mand surprised and destroyed the largest of several Comanche 
villages belonging to Mow-way’s and Bull Bear’s bands. Mow- 
way was absent with the ‘‘peace people’’ at the time. In the 
two-hour fight approximately 50 Comanches were killed, about 
130 women and children captured, 262 lodges and vast amounts 
of equipment burned, and 3,000 horses secured. Among those 
slain by the troopers was a former West Point cadet who had 
ridden with the Comanches for years as a renegade sub-leader.!9 
The night following the fight the Comanches repeated their old 
tactic of stampeding the horse herds, and not only recovered 
all of their own stock but the mounts of the Tonkawa scouts 
as well. The Fourth marched the women and children to Fort 
Concho, Texas, where they were placed in confinement in a 
quartermaster corral. 


That winter Bull Bear and most of the Comanche bands 
camped quietly in the vicinity of Fort Sill. The following 
spring the prisoners at Fort Concho were escorted 450 miles 
across the trackless wastes to the Post and released to their 
tribe. Great was the rejoicing in the Comanche camps. 


But the Kiowas were openly disturbed. President Grant 
had also promised the release of Satanta and Big Tree if their 
people desisted from raiding, and the Indians felt that they 
had fulfilled their part of the bargain. Texas, however, had 
no intention of freeing the chiefs. Thomas Battey, a Quaker 
schoolmaster, went out to the Kiowa camps from the Fort Sill 
Agency to explain the situation, and was held hostage for three 
weeks. He became a permanent invalid under the strain. 


Finally, after considerable pressure, Governor Davis of 
the Lone Star State consented to the prisoners being brought 
to Fort Sill from Huntsville Penitentiary for a conference 
with himself and his staff, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
from Washington, the Superintendent of the Plains Indians, 
and the other leaders of the tribes. The two chiefs reached 


18 Jbid., pp. 349-372. 

19 General Hatch of the Fourth Cavalry, who later became Post Com- 
mander at Fort Sill, had known the man at West Point in the 1840’s. He did 
not graduate. Jbid., p. 388. 
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the Fort on September 4, and passed the next four weeks in 
the newly-finished guardhouse. The imposing council got 
under way at last on October 6, in front of Post Headquarters. 
The garrison was held in quarters, ready for any eventuality. 
The Kiowas found Governor Davis’s terms for the release of 
Satanta and Big Tree unacceptable, and felt that ‘‘Washing- 
ton’’ had deceived them. At the second meeting they stationed 
warriors with concealed arms around the buildings, fully pre- 
pared to kill the soldier guards, the Governor, the Commissioner, 
and the other whites, and to flee with their chiefs. But the 
threatened massacre was averted by the Governor’s sudden 
decision to liberate the prisoners. 


The events of the next few months built inevitably toward 
a climax. The young men could not resist the siren call of the 
war trail. And resentment smouldered among all the tribes 
at the ceaseless slaughter of the buffalo by white hide-hunters, 
the steady encroachment of border settlements. Repeated raids 
and skirmishes occurred in Texas. Soldiers were fired on, and 
civilians killed near Fort Sill. In June, the Battle of Adobe 
Walls, launched by the Comanches, signalled a general out- 
break of the South Plains tribes. In July, the Cheyennes 
destroyed Patrick Hennessey’s wagon train and sent word 
they were coming down to ‘‘wipe out’’ Fort Sill, while the 
Kiowas clashed with a detachment of the ‘‘Frontier Battalion’’ 
of Texas Rangers at Lost Valley. Fearing annihilation at the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho agency at Darlington, the Quaker agent 
sent Johnny Murphy on a night ride of 75 miles to Fort Sill 
for help. But the mission of the young rider, who had been 
selected by General Sheridan to drive the first stake at the 
site of the Post in 1869, was unsuccessful. The cavalry com- 
pany dispatched to the rescue was halted at Anadarko for the 
protection of the Wichita agency. 


On July 26, 1874, orders reached the Post turning control 
of the hostiles back to the Army. Preparations were initiated 
for a final winter campaign, with Fort Sill as the base of oper- 
ations, and enrollment of friendly Indians began. About half 
the Kiowas under Kicking Bird and the same percentage of 
Comanches under Horseback and Cheevers moved their camps 
in close to the Fort to keep clear of the approaching war. 
Pacer, head chief of the Kiowa-Apaches, and his people were 
also there, having taken no part in the raids of the past few 


seasons. 


In August, a preliminary engagement took place at Ana- 


‘darko between five companies of the Tenth Cavalry and Twen- 


ty-Fifth Infantry and hostile bands of Kiowas and Comanches. 
The Indians finally broke off the fight, and withdrew toward 
the Staked Plains. From Fort Clark, Texas, Sergeant Charl- 
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ton, the Fourth Cavalryman who had killed Satank, rode 580 
miles in six nights through country infested with hostiles to 
carry dispatches to Fort Sill. 


In September, the Fort Sill column commanded by Brevet 
Major General John ‘‘Black Jack’’ Davidson, a veteran cam- 
paigner of the Mexican and Civil Wars, moved out. It con- 
sisted of six companies of ‘‘Buffalo Soldiers’ of the Tenth 
Cavalry, three companies of the Eleventh Infantry, a section 
of mountain howitzers, white guides and Indian scouts un- 
der Lieutenant (later Brigadier General) R. H. Pratt, who 
subsequently founded the famed Carlisle Indian School. Simul- 
taneously General Mackenzie and his hardriding Fourth Caval- 
ry, with their ‘‘Prince of Quartermasters,’’ Lieutenant Henry 
W. Lawton, drove north from Fort Concho, Texas; Brevet 
Major General Nelson A. Miles had already come south from 
Camp Supply; and Major William Price led the Eighth Cavalry 
east from Fort Union, New Mexico. A fifth column, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Buell, was to operate between the others. 
Later in the fall Major General C. C. Augur set up his Head- 
quarters Department of Texas at Fort Sill. 


For the next four months, the commands were constantly 
in the field. Students of South Plains history are familiar 
with the events: the siege of Captain Lyman’s wagon train 
from September 9 to 14 by a large force of Kiowas and 
Comanches; the Tule Canyon fight of September 26 to 27; 
Mackenzie’s Battle of Palo Duro Canyon on September 28 
(the redoubtable Charlton, serving as Sergeant of Scouts, dis- 
covered the canyon and the vast encampment of Comanches, 
Cheyennes, and Kiowas hidden there); the destruction in 
October of hundreds of Kiowa lodges by Buell and Miles and 
the surrender to Davidson of a considerable group of Coman- 
ches; Lieutenant Frank Baldwin’s dramatic November charge 
of an Indian village with his Fifth Infantry firing from wagons 
drawn into battle at full speed (the two little German sisters 
recovered here, and their two older sisters who were surrendered 
the next spring, were adopted by General Nelson A. Miles) ; 
the capture of Cheyennes by the Fort Sill column in December ; 
and numerous other pursuits and skirmishes. General Sheridan, 
who had planned the entire operation, declared it to be ‘‘the 
most successful’’ of any campaign in this country.” 


Lieutenant Pratt was officer-in-charge of the hundreds 
of Indian prisoners at Fort Sill. The Guardhouse was used 
to lodge the most recalcitrant chiefs while the warriors were 
confined in the Icehouse, east of the Post Chapel, up to its 


20 Nye, op. cit., p. 228. But very few Indians were killed or captured. The 
great majority voluntarily surrendered. Mooney, op. cit., p. 214. 
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capacity of about 130. Thereafter, incoming bands were placed 
in the stone corral and in prison camps established about the 
Fort under the supervision of Chiefs Kicking Bird, Cheevers, 
Horseback, and Dangerous Eagle. Periodically, the less in- 
tractable inmates of the Guardhouse and Icehouse were re- 
leased to the custody of the friendly chiefs to make way for 
more desperate arrivals. 


__ In the Anko calendar of the Kiowas, the winter of 1874-75 
is symbolized by a pictograph of the Guardhouse at Fort Sill, 
with the chiefs imprisoned.*! 


The hostile leaders in the Guardhouse were kept in the 
basement cells, in chains, the upstairs being used for miscreant! 
soldiers and the sergeant of the guard. The first important 
prisoners of war to be checked in were Satanta, Big Tree, Wo- 
mans Heart, and Bird Chief, on October 12. They had sur- 
rendered at the Cheyenne Agency on October 4, in the hope of 
more lenient treatment. For all but Bird Chief, this was a 
return to stone walls they had known before. Big Tree was 
transferred to the less restrictive environment of the Icehouse 
on October 18. But the great war chief Satanta was already 
scheduled for a final return to Texas, by specific authority 
of President Grant. A terse entry in the Old Post Guardbook, 
under date of November 5, 1874, reads: ‘‘Satanta turned over 
to Lieut. Kelliher to be taken to State Penitentiary by order 
of Comdg. Officer at 7 o’clock P. M.”’ 


On October 31, the Comanche Chiefs White Wolf, Taban- 
anika, Little Crow, and Big Red Food joined the other notables 
in the Guardhouse. Deemguat and Sun Boy were added on 
November 29. On December 3, Mow-way’s two boys reported 
in, with word that their father was still far out on the Staked 
Plains. In consideration of their youth, General Davidson 
ordered that they be put into Cheever’s custody, though they 
were to be carried on the guard report. Toward the end of 
the month Little Crow and Big Red Food were released to 
Cheever’s camp. Big Red Food died there on the first day 
of the New Year. Their places in the Guardhouse were taken 
by White Horse, Double Vision, Whow-haw, Poo-ki, Chief 
Killer (a Cheyenne), and others up to a capacity of 16. Ap- 
parently Sun Boy remained irreconcilably violent, for he was 
kept in a cell alone.” 


Through the winter and spring months the desolated bands 
marehed in to surrender, their supplies destroyed, their villages 
in ashes, their way of life shattered and all but gone. The 
arrival in February of Big Bow, followed by Lone Wolf, Maman- 


21 Ibid., p. 339 and Plate LXXX. 
22 Post Guardbook, Fort Sill, I. T., October 1874-—January 1875. 
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ti, To-hauson, Poor Buffalo, Red Otter and their people sig- 
nalled the end of Kiowa resistence. In March, the Tenth Caval- 
ry departed for Texas on a permanent change of station and 
General Mackenzie and the Fourth Cavalry, victors at Palo 
Duro, moved in to Fort Sill. The scouts continued to bring 
in many Comanches. 


In April Kicking Bird, the Kiowa peace chief, was in- 
structed to select the ‘‘worst’’ of his captive tribesmen and 
their fellow Comanches and Cheyennes for imprisonment in 
Florida. Seventy-four were chosen and with a battalion of 
troops as escort began the long journey to Fort Marion under 
the charge of Lieutenant Pratt. Before departing, the sinister 
Kiowa prophet Maman-ti, the ‘‘Sky-Walker’’, informed Kick- 
ing Bird that for this act he was doomed to die. And six days 
later, on May 4, at his camp on Cache Creek, Kicking Bird at 
the age of 40 passed away. Accompanied by his most prized 
possessions, a martyr to the white man’s road, he was buried 
in the Post Cemetery.”* 


In April also, General Mackenzie sent Dr. J. J. Sturms 
and the ex-Artilleryman, Sergeant John B. Charlton, out to 
the Staked Plains on the dangerous volunteer mission of con- 
tacting the last band of hostiles, the Quohada Comanches, and 
inducing them to surrender. Mackenzie offered the freedom 
of the reservation if they came in, or pursuit to extermination 
if they stayed out. For three days and nights, the little truce 
delegation was held hostage with its lives in forfeit while 
Wild Horse, Black Horse, Isa-tai, Quanah, and the other Quo- 
hada leaders debated peace or continued war. The councils 
ended with Quanah Parker, the young half-white chief, pledg- 
ing that he would bring in the entire band. On June 2, 1875, 
at the head of 400 Quohadas with 1,400 horses, Chief Quanah 
rode in to Fort Sill and laid down his arms. An era had 
ended.?4 


Some time later Quanah, who still had General Mackenzie’s 
iron grey pacer that he had captured on the Freshwater Fork of 
the Brazos in October 1871, offered to return the animal. But 
the hard-bitten General declined. He told the Chief to keep 
the horse. And Quanah kept him.” 


23 Nye, op. cit., pp. 233-234. 

24 Carter, Old Sergeant’s Story, p. 113 ff. 

25 Carter, On the Border, p. 167; Forrestine C. Hooker, Star, the Story 
of an Indian Pony (New York, 1922), pp. 97-98, 182. 
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Kiowa Fighting Men, 1870. 
Short Greasy Hair, Buffalo Chop. 
Got Shot, Feather Head. 


Seated left to right: Poor Buffalo, 


Standing left to right: Never 


Big Tree, Kiowa Sun Boy, Kiowa 


Satank, Kiowa Satanta, Kiowa 


KIOWA AND COMANCHE AT FORT SILL, 1870's. 
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TROUBLES OF INDIAN TRADERS BRINGS 
SENATE INVESTIGATION 


By Frank F. Finney 


One evening, early in the year of 1885, the stage arrived at 
the Kaw Agency and left the mail sack as the Finney Store 
where the trader acted as postmaster. In it was a letter from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Kaw trader con- 
taining a brief peremtory order: ‘‘You will take yourself and 
effects off of the reservation within sixty days.’’ Thomas 
McKean Finney had in 1882 under the Chester A. Arthur 
Administration secured a license to trade at the Kaw Agency 
(a subagency of the Osage Agency). Cleveland was now 
President, and the Democrats had taken over. 


Finney had purchased the business and store building from 
Tom Gilbert, who was the first trader with the Kaw or Kansa 
Indians at their new agency in the Indian Territory. The Kaw 
Indians had arrived with their agent, Mahlon Stubbs, from 
Kansas in 1873, and had settled on a tract of 100,000 acres 
purchased from the Osage tribe bordering on the Arkansas 
River in the northwestern part of the Osage reservation. 


The Kaw Indians were few in number and unlike their 


neighbors the Osages, were poor. The business as a trader 


among them was not very promising. Tom Finney had come 
from Lawrence, Kansas, to the Osage Agency when he was 
seventeen years of age, ten years before taking up his abode at 
Kaw Agency. At the Osage Agency, he worked for the 
Government in the commissary and for a time in the Florer 
and Dunlap store. He had no reason to believe that his stay 
at the Kaw Agency would be only temporary, and optimistically 
he had a dwelling built near his store. Here he and his wife, 
who before their marriage had taught in the Kaw Indian 
school, and his step-son became comfortably established. 


He found favour and friendship with the Indians. A baby 
came to the family, and they were quite happy in the simple 
wholesome pioneer life, devoid of the complexities of the present 
more modern times when large incomes are so important. The 
Kaws added somewhat to their income from scant annuities by 
leasing out their pasture lands, and a few of them turned to 
farming and stock raising. Some of the Indians who had teams 
did freighting from Arkansas City, just over the line in Kansas, 
for the store, one of these being Washungah, who became the 
Principle Chief for the tribe and for whom the remains of 
the old Agency now takes its name. The business done by the 
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Finney Store was not large but was increasing at the time the 
order so devastating to the plans and hopes of the trader came 
from the Commissioner out of the blue sky. 


The fate and fortunes of the Indian traders were entirely 
in the hands of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Legisla- 
tion passed by Congress in 1876 gave him the sole power to 
appoint Indian traders and revoke their licenses, specify the 
kind, quality and prices of goods sold to the Indians, and make 
any rules and regulations he considered just and proper. 


The honesty and integrity of the Kaw trader were not 
questioned by the Commissioner, and his letter contained no 
charges of violation of any of the Indian Department’s regula- 
tions. Finney soon learned that there were other traders who 
had received similar orders to vacate, one of whom was his 
friend, J. H. Sherburne, trader at the Ponca Agency, an 
honorable Yankee from Maine. 


An important feature of President Grant’s policy to main- 
tain peace with the Indians and promote their civilization, was 
the appointment of all Indian agents under the direction of the 
President, on the nomination of some religious denomination. 
Indian traders were designated by the agents, and were not 
considered within the domain of politics until the Cleveland 
Administration. Grant’s policy brought into the Indian ser- 
vice some agents who were extremely strict in their demands 
on the traders, one of the most exacting being Quaker Isaac T. 
Gibson, agent for the Osages and Kaws, under whom Tom 
Finney served in the commissary. In his report of September 
1, 1874, Agent Gibson wrote: 


The traders and their clerks can exert more influence for good 
or evil over the Indians than any other persons who come in con- 
tact with them. .... Those applying for traders license are re- 
quired to show that they are honest, moral, temperate and are 
regular attendants of a religious service and Sabbath school at 
home. These qualifications have not heretofore been requisite. .... 
Profanity, intemperance, card-playing and kindred vices are not 
tolerated among the traders and employees, .... 


Although Grant’s policy was not permanent, the Society 
of Friends and other religious bodies had a salutory moral 
influence in the Indians’ service, and until traders licenses 
under the Cleveland Administration became political hand- 
outs, fitness and character of the applicants had become prime 
considerations for receiving a tradership. Major Laban J. 
Miles, agent for the Kaws and Osages, was removed from office 
along with the traders. While he was in Washington winding 


1 Charles Kappler, Indian Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1903), Vol. I, 
Congressional Act, August 15, 1876, Chap. 289, Sec. 5, p. 27. 
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LICENSE TO TRADE WITH INDIANS. 


trading under the name and firm of .@4/.¢.....2CL¢4,.. ASL Te prepeercecrsrs 
6 
having fled = =m application before me for a license to trade with the =... #7! 


tribe.=>of Indians 


at the following-named plece.... within the boundaries of the country oceupied by the said Indians, yiz: 
, 


and having filed with me a bond i the penal sum of 
TEM THOUSAKD DOLLARS, with WZZ LEE. LAKE AC. DEALIAG.. Gy va 


as sureties, conditioned, as required by law, for the faithfw observance of all the laws and regulations provided for 


the government of trade and intercourse with Indian tribes, and having satisfied me, as required by law, that 
< a 
on f LOD OC Cm citizen == of the United States, and of good moral dnitdetigt PEI LD hereby 


authorized to carry on the business of trading with the said tribe== at the above-named place= for the term of 


This license is granted upon the further express condition that the said iG Mt. Pinney 


ee er nnnnemocmmmns 11} accepting the same waives all right and privilege which 
he might otherwise have to any claim against the Government of the United States for losses or damages, or both, 


which may result from the depredations of Indians during the continuance of this license and pending the removal 


of hig effects from the Indian country on the expiration or revocation of the same. 


Given under my hand, at the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. ©., 


PaaS PT Ag — rurzarrbty= eighteun 
hundred and eighty. 4AW2 LL... 
: Commissioner. 


(FP) 


up his official affairs, he wrote Finney that Jacob M. Bartles 
of the Bartles Trading Post, who was also in the National 
capital, told him that a nephew of Commissioner J. D. C. 
Atkins, was planning to go into the Indian trading business, 
and thought that the Kaw Agency would be a good point. 
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On his return from Washington, Jake Bartles drove out 
of his way to inform the trader at Kaw of his conversation 
with young Atkins. He said that he discouraged the Com- 
missioner’s nephew, and told him that he doubted any trader 
without the experience of Tom Finney with the Indians could 
make a living at Kaw. Atkins then suggested that an arrange- 
ment might be made for him to join Finney in the business, 
Atkins putting up the license for about $2,000 a year against 
Finney’s experience, labor and investment. The Kaw trader 
told Bartles that he would rather move out than make such 
a deal. 


In the meantime, a Mr. Engle from Humbolt, Nebraska, 
appeared at the Agency claiming that he had a license to 
trade at Kaw. He had the idea that the Government supplied 
the trader with a house to live in and a place to carry on the 
business. He was disgusted with the prospects, and as he 
started for home he showed Mr. Finney a telegram he was 
sending from Arkansas City to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in which he said, ‘‘I have been too good a long-time 
Democrat to accept anything like this.”’ 


Dr. Isom, a young man who was appointed from Oxford, 
Mississippi, as the physician at Kaw Agency, was the son of 
a doctor who had been the physician for the new Secretary of 
the Interior, the Hon, L. Q. C. Lamar, and their families had 
been long-time friends. Dr. Isom soon became a good friend 
of Finney, and suggested that he take a personal letter from 
himself to the Secretary at Washington. The Kaw trader 
accepted Isom’s help to have his license renewed, and made the 
trip to Washington where he obtained a hearing with Secretary 
Lamar. He received courteous treatment from the Secretary, 
but the demands for favors among his political friends were 
too great to be denied and the spirit expressed in the slogan’ 
““To the victor belongs the spoils’’ prevailed. No one was 
more disappointed than Dr. Isom when Finney returned from 
Washington, and reported failure in his endeavor. 


Tom Finney sold his store building and business to H. H. 
Brenner, a Democrat from Mississippi, and moved in June, 
1886, back to the Osage Agency. His house, which was not 
included in the sale to Brenner, was disposed of to Frank 
Lessert, a member of the Osage tribe, Finney taking a span 
of oxen as part payment. 


The turning out of a number of traders with severe losses 
for some and the entire undoing of others brought repercus- 
sions. Charges against the Indian Department of nepotism 
and gross partiality prompted the Senate to action. Under a 
resolution of June 3, 1886, a select committee of five members 


Thomas McKean Finney 


Lf 
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was appointed, and directed ‘‘to investigate the subject of the 
appointment of the Indian traders, the granting of license to 
them and the refusal to extend such license to persons engaged 
as such traders and the methods which had been practiced 
since the month of April, 1885.’’2 


Three Senators, representing the full committee, in May, 
1887, met the Indian traders assembled in Arkansas City for 
the hearings. The sub-committee consisted of Senator Platt! 
of Connecticut, Chairman, Senator Cullum of Illinois and 
Senator Blackburn of Kentucky. Senator Blackburn, with little 
success, tried in a partisan manner to defend and excuse the 
Administration. The Arkansas City Newspaper, Republican- 
Traveler in reporting the investigation, said :3 


As an advocate of the Government Mr. Blackburn will admit 
that his unsurpassed powers of cross-examination failed to break 
down a single allegation advanced by this company of traders; ... 
Senator Blackburn affecting incredulity of the remarkable story 
told by Mr. Finney, must have been convinced that he was dealing 
with earnest purpose and strict veracity when Archie McCague, 
(Finneys clerk and nephew), Jake Bartles and Major L. J. Miles, 
confirmed every detail he had related. 


In a minority report to the Senate, Senator Blackburn, 
after admitting the record showed that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs made some mistakes in selecting Indian traders 
to succeed those ousted and saying that he fully concurred with 
the majority of the committee in the fact that there was much 
to be done in the way of remedy in the working of the Indian 
Office, had the temerity to assert that ‘‘The Indian Office had 
never been more fairly and faithfully or efficiently conducted 
than under the present administration.’” 


The following excerpt from the report submitted to the 
Senate by Senator Platt, sums up and gives the conclusions 
reached by the majority of the Committee: ‘‘The investiga- 
tion of the committee disclose the fact that Indian traders were 
licensed without reference to their ability, business experience 
or the possession of the capital to engage in business, apparently 
for no reason other than to reward political services. .... The 
refusal to renew a license against whom there is no cause of 
complaint is an outrage.’ 


When Commissioner Atkins took office, March 26, 1885, 
there were 125 licensed Indian traders on the various reserva- 


2 Congressional Record, Vol. 17, Part 5, p. 4985 (May 27, 1886); Amend- 
ment, p. 5183 (June 3, 1886). . 
Be tiblicon- Traveler, Arkansas City, Kansas, issue for Monday May 


16, 1887. 

4 Senate Reports, 2nd Sess., 50th Congress, 1888-89, “Indian Trader- 
ships,” Vol. 5, Minority Report (March 2, 1889). 

5 Ibid., 4, Majority Report (March 2, 1889). 
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tions in the United States, not including the Five Civilized 
Tribes, whose licenses had not expired. According to the Com- 
missioner’s testimony before the Senate Committee, about one- 
half of the traders were let out. Concerning these traders, 
Commissioner Atkins said, ‘‘I will be very frank, I have refused 
to relicense some gentlemen upon the urgent demand of Sen- 
ators and Representatives and other persons in this country 
asking that certain traderships be given to some of their 
friends. If this is a crime, I have committed it.’”® 


Little was accomplished by the investigation towards re- 
storing licenses to the dispossessed traders or compensating 
them for their losses, but it did bring unsavory facts before 
the public and the resulting protests may have had some re- 
straining and beneficial influence on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 


"Ibid., Testimony of J. D. C. Atkins (June 29, 1866). 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO 1890 


By Bermce Norman Crockett 


Health conditions among the Indian tribes of the Indian 
Territory, in the years immediately preceding the Civil War 
were good. Reports from the Indian agents for the Five 
Civilized Tribes were enthusiastic and showed how well the 
people had adjusted to their new country west. They were 
well settled, and for the most part (except for occasional feud- 
ing among the people of some of the tribes) seemed to be happy. 
The gradual change from old tribal ways was evidenced in a 
report on Cherokee life in 1853 :1 


Many of the full-blood Cherokees yet have a great aversion to 
the medicine of the regular faculty, and prefer the roots and herbs 
of their own native doctors. The more enlightened portion are 
fast losing that prejudice, and always call in a reguiar physician 
when one can be had; and it affords me much pleasure to be able 
to state that they have among them several physicians, both whites 
and natives. The Cherokees have great reason to be thankful for 
the abundant yield with which the earth has repaid the labor of 
the husbandman. The common people are making slow but steady 
advances in the science of agriculture; the more enlightened and 
intelligent portion who have means live much in the same style of 
the southern gentlemen of easy circumstances. Many of the dwell- 
ings of that class are large, comfortable, and handsome buildings; 
their fields, too, are well enclosed with good rail fences, and their 
yards and gardens are handsomely paled in, and the grounds taste- 
fully laid off and ornamented with rare and beautiful shrubbery. The 
moral influence which is being brought to bear upon the youth of 
the country through the indefatigable efforts of the principal chief, 
and other intelligent and leading men of the Nation, in the great cause 
of education, must tell powerfully upon the rising generation. The 
schools were never in such a prosperous condition..... 


The Civil War brought the tribes of the Indian Territory 
into a turmoil. Most of the Indian agents were thoroughly 
Southern in their sympathies. Elias Rector, the Superintendent 
of the Southern Superintendency which included the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes with the Indian agents under his direction, resigned 
to join the Confederacy.2 This group of men ‘“‘together with 
delegations from Arkansas and Texas that alternately urged 
and threatened, persuaded the Indians to join the South.’’ 


1“Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1853, p. 382,” in 


“Appendix XVI, J. B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright) Oklahoma: A History 


of the State and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. pie p. 813. ' 
2Edward E. Dale and Jesse Lee Rader, Readings in Oklahoma History 


(New York, 1930), p. 282. 
3 Oklahoma, A Guide to the Sooner State (Norman, 1941), p. 23. 
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Gittinger states that it was the position of the Five Civilized 
Tribes on the border, not their sympathy for the Southern 
Confederacy, which caused them to participate in the War 
between the North and South. Whatever the cause, the results 
were again to retard the Five Civilized Tribes for the second 
time in the 19th Century. The Indian Territory was abandoned 
by the United States, the Confederate forces moved in and 
took charge; treaties were made with the various tribes and, 
for the most part, the Indian people were allied with the Con- 
federate States.4 The first suffering experienced because of the 
Civil War came for that portion of the Creek people and their 
allies among the Seminoles and Cherokees who failed to join 
their old southern friends and who were forced to flee to 
Kansas behind the Union lines. 


The condition of these people—Creeks, Seminoles and Chero- 
kees—who were defeated at the battle of Chustenahlah in 
December, 1861, and driven northward toward Kansas by Con- 
federate troops, was truly pitiful, as shown by a report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1862 :° 


On arriving in Kansas I learned from General Hunter that the 
rebels, being largely re-inforced by troops from Texas has fought a 
third battle with the loyal Indians, resulting in the defeat and com- 
plete overthrow of the latter, who, with their old men, women, and 
children, had been compelled to flee for their lives from the country, 
and to the number of from 6,000 to 8,000 under the lead of O-poth- 
lo-yo-lo, a very aged and influential Creek, had taken refuge near 
the southern border of Kansas, and were being fed from stores 
provided for the army of General Hunter, who, upon learning their 
disastrous condition, instantly detailed officers to go to their assist- 
ance, and was doing everything in his power to alleviate their suf- 
ferings. 


They had left their homes and had been put to rout in 
battle in the dead of winter, without supplies for a journey 
overland. Their clothes were inadequate, they were almost 
destitute of food, and there was no shelter. When they arrived 
in Kansas, naturally no preparation had been made for their 
coming. ‘‘ Within two months after their arrival two hundred 
and forty of the Creeks alone died, over a hundred frosted 
limbs were amputated within a like period of time.’ 


Because the General could not furnish provisions for all 
the Indians nor could he furnish them with tents or clothing 
to fill their needs, Superintendent Coffin ‘‘exhausted (every 


4Roy Gittinger, The Formation of the State of Oklahoma, 1803-1906 
(Berkeley, 1917), pp. 56-57; Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., Vol. II p. 829; 
Dale and Rader, op. cit., pp. 282-283. 

5 Ibid., p. 311; Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1862. 

6 Ibid., p. 312. 
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fund at his command) and a considerable debt was incurred 
besides.’’? Previously he stated :8 

I do not propose to furnish them with anything in the way of 
clothing (he had already sent in five wagon-loads of blankets, cloth- 
ing, shoes, boots and socks were distributed) but a pair of shoes, 
socks and blankets, or its equivalent in other coarse clothing—since 
less than this would look like cruelty—and tobacco, which to an 


Indian, is about as essential as food, more so than clothing, as you 
are aware. 


The condition of the Cherokees in 1863 seems typical of 
the sufferings and hardships experienced by other tribes of the 
Indian Territory in the wake of War. With the capture of 
Fort Gibson by the Federal forces under the command of Colonel 
William A. Phillips, the Indians who had refugeed in the North 
followed the advancing army back to their homes. A report 
by their agent Justin Harlan to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs showed how the Cherokees had fared during 1863 :9 

As near as I have been able to ascertain from all the sources 
at my command, I judge there are not far from 21,000... . of 
these about 8,000, in the year 1862 joined the rebels ... . the 
men have since entered the rebel army and are now beyond the 
Arkansas river. Most of their women and children have also left 
the Cherokee territory, most likely never to be allowed to return 
to or from part of the Cherokee nation. The balance of the nation 
are loyal; almost all the men and large boys are in the Union 
army, doing good service. Many have been killed in battle, and died 
of wounds, sickness, and exposure. 


The women and children have been still more exposed to sick- 
ness and death than the men, and great numbers have died. Robbed 
by the rebel army and driven from their homes, some took refuge 
in the mountains, and others fled out of the territory in inclement 
weather, and by exposure contracted diseases of which they died, 
and many others, no doubt, are yet alive who will die from the same 
cause. 


According to Harlan’s report their condition was the ‘‘most 
pitiable imaginable.’’ Reduced from the most powerful, wealthy 
tribe in the United States of only a few years ago, their pros- 
pects for the future were very dark. Before the Confederate 
forces were defeated in the Indian Territory those Indians 
who were loyal to the Union paid a heavy price. The military 
authorities of the Federal Government became interested in 
the welfare of the Indians and by public proclamation ‘‘as- 
sured them they had protected and would protect them.’’ 
(Harlan’s comment on this is curious. He wrote, ‘‘The Indians 
believed it, if I did not.’’)!9 Because of these promises, some 


7 Ibid. Letter from Superintendent Coffin to William P. Cole, Feb. 1862, 
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9Report of Justin Harlan to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1863, pp. 
214-16, 
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of the Cherokees and the tribes of the Quapaw country north- 
east went back to their homes in the Territory, only to be over- 
run by three different raids led by Colonel Stand Watie of the 
Confederate Army. His command ‘‘drove the women into 
Fort Gibson, took everything he could ride, or drive, or carry 
off, and destroyed their crops. .... eeu 


The prospects of these people, as seen by Harlan, were 
dark, even though he stated, ‘‘the wide world is before them. 
They can begin the world again, and all they make and save 
they will have, nothing more.’’ They had nothing to live on 
so ‘‘their bread and groceries must come from abroad... . 
or Fort Scott, a distance of 165 miles. The next point is on 
the Neosho, not less than two hundred miles,’’ and there was 
no forage for the teams. It was Harlan’s opinion that if the 
Indians stayed in their own homes they would inevitably starve. 
He suggested an early removal either to head of the Verdigris 
River at Le Roy, Kansas, or Fort Scott. ‘‘My preference is 
for the Verdigris, as the country there can supply them cheaply 
with corn and flour.’’!* 


Wiley Britton in The Ciwil War on the Border, shows 
further the suffering undergone by the refugee Indians return- 
ing to their homes. Smallpox struck them while they were 
encamped at Bentonville, in February and March of 1863. The 
white soldiers, for the most part, escaped the disease, having 
been previously vaccinated. The Indians, however, had not 
had that advantage and ‘‘many died before the surgeons could 
check the spread of the disease by vaccination.’’ A smallpox 
hospital was set up to isolate cases and try to stop the disease, 
but it was spring before it was checked because of the habit 
of ‘‘refugee families to mingle freely together.’’!8 


An epidemic of measles at Neosho during the winter of 
1862 to 1863 had exacted a heavy toll among the children. The 
reunion of returning families was not one of rejoicing because 
of this catastrophe from epidemic disease. 


According to Britton, there was not a great deal of damage 
done to the homes of the Indians who had fled. He stated how- 
ever, that the military authorities of the Union forces were so 
appalled at the problem of providing for all these ‘loyal 
Indians’’ that they literaily shoved them back to their old 


11 Report of Justin Harlan, 1863. 
12 Jbid. 


13 Wiley Britton, “The Civil War on the Border,” (N 
Vol. II, pp. 25-28, 34-37. er,” (New York, 1904), 
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homes that crops might be put in and the government relieved 
of their responsibility.\4 


A different picture of the amount of damage done by the 
Civil War to the Five Civilized Tribes was given by a leading 
Cherokee, Colonel William Penn Adair, recently aligned with 
the Confederate States: 


The War of the Rebellion cast still another cloud of darkness 
over our general prosperity and progress in civilization. Unfortunately 
for us, Our common country was a battlefield for both the Union and 
the Confederate Armies; and our people by military necessity were 
forced to take the one or the other side in the conflict between the 
United States and the Confederate States. It was as you all know 
impossible to observe neutrality in this contest. During the four 
years of the war in the contending armies, directly and indirectly, 
plundered our country and what one army did not take the other did 
so that between their depredations and the general effect of the war, 
the Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles lost all their property of every 
description and had their houses destroyed or so wrecked as to ren- 
der them of little value..... A remarkable circumstance connected 
with the loss of the Cherokees is that the war destroyed about one- 
half their people, for at the beginning of the war, they had a popu- 
lation of about 25,000, whereas at the close of the Rebellion, the 
census rolls showed their population to be only 13,000. As regards 
my own people, the Cherokees, I can say with truth that at least 
one-half of them had no animals or plows or farming implements of 
any kind with which to cultivate the soil. These had to cultivate 
their little patches with sharpened sticks and such animals and 
plows and hoes as their more fortunate neighbors could loan them, 
and I have known one solitary plow and horse to pass from house 
to house, over large settlements under loan for a whole season dur- 
ing the first two years succeeding the war. 


Angie Debo tells much of interest in regard to the part 
the Choctaw people took in the War Between the States: ‘‘They 
(the Choctaws) were eager to adopt civilized customs that they 
considered superior to their own, but they had a strong clan- 
nishness that made them desire to live by themselves and work 
out their own destiny. They had a record of orderly develop- 
ment almost unprecedented in the history of any people.’’!® 


In their settlement of a wild frontier, the southern tribes 
accepted and adjusted to an alien religion and code of morals. 
They modified their agricultural and commercial practices. In 
other matters concerning them, they had never showed resent- 
ment for the Government; only wishing, in their established 
state, to ‘‘live and let live.’’ When the war came the Choctaws 
immediately allied themselves to the Confederacy and continued 


14 Ibid. , ; 

15 Colonel William Penn Adair, “Indian Territory in 1878,” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. IV, No. 3 (September, 1926) p. 255-74, reprinted from the 
Indian Journal at Eufaula, October 9 and 16, 1878. 

16 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, (Norman, 
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that alliance until the end of the war. ‘‘Quickly and almost 
lightly they entered the conflict.’ The war brought not only 
defeat and great loss of life, but to the Choctaw people it 
brought both heartbreak and tragedy. One estimate was that 
one-third of their people were entirely destitute. ‘‘The food 
situation among the Choctaw in 1865 was complicated by the 
presence of large numbers of Cherokee and Creek refugees who 
had fled from their homes when the Federal forces occupied 
their country ..... After the war ended, relief was distributed 
by the United States agents at Boggy Depot.’’!§ 


- The part some of the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
had taken during the Civil War (when the time for treaty 
making came, the government accused all of them of being 
entirely and completely partisan to the Confederate cause) 
gave the government leeway in furthering Indian tribal con- 
solidation in what is now the state of Oklahoma. After the 
Federal Government had abandoned Indian Territory in the 
beginning of the War, the Indians had been forced, more or 
less, to recognize the authority of the Confederate States. 
“After the war, the United States made this recognition a 
pretext for disregarding old agreements.’’!® This useful phil- 
osophy enabled the Government to work on the plan for con- 
solidation of all the tribes. ‘‘The history of the Indian Terri- 
tory from 1866 to 1879 is the history of a struggle for the con- 
centration of the Indians and the establishment of a territorial 
government.’’2° The former was accomplished while the latter 
was not. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE PLAINS INDIANS ON 
RESERVATIONS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


In the years following the Treaties of 1866 with repre- 
sentatives from each of the Five Civilized Tribes, these Indians 
‘“‘agreed to free their slaves, give them tribal rights, or lands; 
grant right-of-ways to railroads across their country; and to 
give up a large part of their western lands to furnish homes 
for other Indians of the plains.’’2! 


17 [bid., p. 80 . 

18 [bid., p. 91. 

19 Gittinger, op. cit., p, 56. 

20 Tbid., p. 79. 

21 Dale and Rader, op. cit., p. 339. 
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Thus began the removal of those tribes, sometimes called 
‘blanket Indians,’’ to the Indian Territory.22 Indians from 
Kansas, Nebraska, and other western states and territories were 
brought into what is now Oklahoma, until, ‘‘within twenty 
years, the work was complete, and Oklahoma had seven Indian 
agencies, two in the eastern and five in the western part of the 
present state. These agencies had jurisdiction over more than. 
a hundred thousand Indians embracing some twenty-five or 
thirty tribes.’’23 


In 1867, a treaty with the Comanches and Kiowas was com- 
pleted and signed at the Medicine Lodge Council in Kansas, 
which included among other provisions made by the govern- 
ment, the furnishing of ‘‘physicians, teachers, blacksmith, and 
such other employees as might be necessary.’ ’24 


A description of the warrior of the Plains by De B. Ran- 
dolph Keim in 1870 showed some of the physical differences 
apparent among the many Indian tribes. He stated that the 
warrior of the Plains was less muscular in development than 
those of the race which occupied the mountain districts, even 
though his wild and independent life should have induced the 
most perfect specimen of ‘‘manly form.’’ The fact that he 
was almost the reverse was a source of amazement to Keim 
who described him as being ‘‘tall but his limbs are small and 
badly shaped, showing more sinew than muscle. His chest 
however, is deep and square. His bearing is erect, with legs 
considerably bowed, the effect of constant use of the saddle. 
His hair is long and black and worn at full length, streaming 
over his shoulders.’’?° 


The sealp-lock, according to Keim, or that hair growing 
on a diameter of two inches on the vortex of the skull, was al- 
ways artistically plaited. The fact that the Plains Indian 
plucked his beard, moustache and eyebrows was disgusting to 
Keim who said the mutilation was nothing more than the gratifi- 
cation of vanity and that the practice produced a feminine ap- 
pearance. 


22 A chronological listing of when the various Indian Tribes were brought 
to Oklahoma showed: 1867, Shawnee, Potowatomi, Wichita, Caddo, Comanche, 
Kiowa; 1868, Apache; 1869, Cheyenne-Arapaho; 1872, Kaw or Kanza, Osage; 
1867, Pawnee; 1882, Otoe, Missouri; 1883, Kickapoo, Iowa. Others included 
the Waco, Keechi, Quapaw, Peoria, Wyandot, Miami, Seneca, Ottawa, Modoc, 
Tawakoni—Buchanan and Dale, A History of Oklahoma, (New York, 1935), 
pp. 145-165. 

23 Dale and Rader, op. cit., p. 339. 

24Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., p. 859. 

25 De B. Randolph Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Borders, (Philadel- 
phia, 1885). 
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He was interested in the great variety of features encoun- 
tered among the Indians: ‘‘Some have features perfectly Cau- 
casian, while others closely resemble the narrow faced Malay, 
or the oval-countenanced Mongolian, and with the different 
shades of color, from a dark reddish brown to a perfect olive.’ 


Theories as to the origin of the race, as far as the Plains 
Indians were concerned, could cover a wide range, according to 
Keim :*7 


Judging from their resemblance to any particular people of the 
old world, a sufficient variety of facial angles could be found to 
support any theory. The expansive flat face, high and receding 
forehead, sharp and small black eyes, thin lips, well arched mouth, 
high cheek-bones, nose more or less beaked, or Roman, and rather 
flat across the bridge, but thinning out towards the point, ears large, 
well-formed, and setting well upon the head, represents the type 
most commonly met. 


Keim remarked, as did Catlin some forty years before 
him, on the resemblance of the Indians to European people. 
Keim said they had seen one band which, except for color, 
were perfect Italians, with a few resembling Germans, and 
quite a number, the ‘‘Jews of today.’’ Catlin also remarked 
on the idea that the American Indian might possibly be of 
Jewish origin. 


This same variation, in connection with the general types, 
was, according to Keim, apparent in all the ‘‘wild tribes.’’ The 
Cheyennes and Arraphos he thought to be more purely Indian, 
with the Kiowas and Lipans next in line. He stated that the 
Comanches, due to intermixture with the Mexican, did not 
exhibit true Indian lineage. He commented on the fact that the 
women of the Plains tribes, though smaller in statue, showed 
a much more perfect development than did the male. 


Keim was also interested in the primitive dress of the Plains 
Indians, which consisted of a breech-clout in the summer, worn 
with moccasins and leggins.”8 


In winter this attire is reinforced by a buffalo robe, worn with 
the hair inside, and wrapped the whole length of the body, with a 
sufficient allowance to cover the head. The robe is held in place 
by a belt around the waist. On milder days the portion of the robe 
above the belt is allowed to fall back; which leaves the upper part 
of the body perfectly bare, while around the legs it makes a sort 


of skirt, with the hair both inside and outside. Sometimes a blanket 
is used instead of a robe. 


The women dressed about the same as the men. The men 
wore their leggins high up above the knee, supported by a 
26 [bid. 
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strap fastened to the waist-belt, used with the breech-clout. 
The women fastened their leggins below the knee and turned 
a cuff down at the top. The Kiowa women wore an ornamented 
flap attached to the top and rear part of the leggins, which 
trailed at their heels. All leggins were made of buckskin. Mocca- 
Sins were made of buckskin with raw-hide soles :29 


Instead of a breech-clout the women wear a skirt of buckskin, 
calico, or strouding, extending from the waist to the top of the 
leggins, and supported by a belt. (In some tribes the women did 
wear breech-clouts beneath their skirts; these, made of woven grass 
or soft weeds, were donned at puberty, were worn until they simply 
degenerated from age and were then replaced.) Mothers wore their 
buffalo robes full at the back, above the belt, to give a convenient 
place for carrying a papoose. The children dressed exactly like 
the aduits ... . according to sex. 


A census of Indians living in what is now Oklahoma, in 
1866 showed the following figures: Cherokees: 14,000; Chick- 
asaws: 4,500; Choctaws: 12,500; Creeks: 14,000; Quapaws: 
350; Seminoles: 2,000; Senecas: 130; Seneca-Shawnee band: 
210; Mixed tribes of the Wichita agency: 1,800.59 


In 1869 to 1872, Quakers were appointed as Indian agents 
for the Wichita-Caddo and affiliated tribes.21 G. W. Conover, 
who was employed in the government service in the Indian Com- 
missary, told of his experiences in the Indian country, working 
with the Quakers. They erected two rock buildings, one of 
which was to house a doctor, his family and his supply of drugs. 
This doctor, who was named Tomlinson was the Quaker phys- 
ician, and a minister also. He and his wife worked among the 
Indians ministering to bodies and souls simultaneously. Con- 
over’s description of Indian rations and the distribution of 
them was as follows :** 


When the Indians were placed on the leased district, the Gov- 
ernment agreed to issue to them certain rations at intervals for so 
many years. These rations were as follows, namely: beef, bacon, 
flour, sugar, soda, coffee, soap and tobacco. These in ample supply 
were issued to them every two weeks, and the chiefs divided it out 
to the different families. They would pour out the sugar upon a 


29 [bid., p. 196. ; 

30 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1866, p, 351. (All Indian 
population numbers shown in the published records of the U. S. Indian 
Bureau are only an approximation of the actual figures at any time up to the 
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territories. Researchers find that most of the so-called Indian census records, 
if not all, are in error, except for the period of about 1895 to 1910 when a 
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sheet and dip it up with a measuring cup, and give it to the woman 
who sat or stood around in a circle. And so with other articles that 
could be handled in that way. The rations were issued to the 
chiefs at first to be divided by him to the families, but later on, the 
rations were issued to each family separately. Some of these rations 
the Indians had no use for, especially the bacon and the flour. They 
would throw away the bacon or sell it at a mere nominal price to 
anyone who wanted it, and often pour out the flour to get the sack, 
or sell the hundred pound sack of good flour for a dollar. They 
learned better later on. 


There were also issued to them once a year what was called 
annuity goods. These goods consisted of blankets, muslins, calicos, 
hosiery, needles, thread, men’s and boy’s suits, beads, tin cups, 
butcher knives, iron kettles, other cooking utensils, axes, hoes, etc. 
This was in accordance with the “Medicine Lodge” treaty made in 
1867 whereby the government was to feed and clothe the Indians for 
thirty years. This treaty ended in 1897, but to some extent kept 
up for several years after. 


The Indians really appreciated the beef issued to them 
‘fon the hoof’’ because they liked to chase the beef cattle wildly 
across the prairie and kill them. When buffalo were plentiful, 
they cared very little about beef, and would leave a carcass 
where it fell, without even skinning it.%% 


Transportation for the sick was also described by Conover. 
He said that the Indians had absolutely no use for a wagon, 
and wouldn’t use one if it was given to them. They carried 
all their possessions packed on a travois, two poles which were 
extended from a sort of collar on their ponies. A bed was ar- 
ranged on these poles ‘‘which made a fairly comfortable method 
of transportation.’’ 


Another doctor mentioned in this account of life in the 
Indian Territory some eighty years ago, was a Dr. Shirley. 
Dr. Shirley built a store on a bluff on the north side of the 
Washita north of the present townsite of Anadarko, which 
overlooked the valley. Dr. Shirley ‘‘swallowed some poison 
thinking it was medicine prepared for him.’’ Mr. Conover 
stated undramatically that ‘‘it resulted in his death.’’34 


The coming of the railroads to Oklahoma during the 1870’s 
sounded the death knell of the buffalo, which in turn marked 
another important change in the habits of the Plains Indians :35 


So long as the products of the buffalo hunt—hides, tanned robes, 
dried meat and tongues—had to be transported hundreds of miles, 
by wagon, to the Missouri River for shipment, the buffalo herds were 
free from danger of immediate extermination, even though each 
succeeding year saw their ranges slightly narrowed by reason of 
the extension of the settlements. 


83 [bid., p. 63 
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The first railroad, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, was fol- 
lowed shortly by another, the Atlantic and Pacific (now the 
Frisco), was built (1872), effecting a junction with the M. K. 
& T. at Vinita.** Railroads brought the extinction of the buffalo 
upon which the Indians had so long depended for food, for 
clothing and for shelter. 


The year 1871 found the Osages very much disgusted at 
the unsettled conditions of their affairs (because no definite 
boundary lines had been set), and they would not allow their 
women to plant the crops. There was trouble and more trouble 
with squatters. During the fall, the military had removed a 
number of white settlers who had moved into Indian Territory 
land which bordered on Kansas. As soon as the soldiers left 
the whites promptly moved back into Indian Territory. 


? 


‘*Harly this spring,’’ wrote Isaac T. Gibson, Indian Agent, 
to Enoch Hoag, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, ‘‘I asked 
for the removal of nearly one hundred families from the Osage 
lands... . the Osages feel that their new home is being wrested 
from them even before they have got possession.’’7 In spite 
of all this, Mr. Gibson was able to report that a good physician 
had been employed who had ‘‘succeeded well in restoring health, 
and had introduced favorably our system of medicine among 
the blanket Indians who had heretoafore avoided the white 
man’s medicine.’ ’38 


Among the Choctaws and Chickasaws at Boggy Depot in 
the Choctaw Nation in August of 1871, conditions were far more 
satisfactory where ‘‘health was concerned,’’ but the agent 
complained about the illegal sale of whiskey which was being 
introduced to the Territory in spite of constant watchfulness. 
‘“Whites on Red River, Texas, are selling whiskey freely to 
Indians, in violation of law, and go unpunished.’’?? 


At the Seminole Agency in We-Wo-Ka, Indian Territory, 
Henry Briener, in 1871, U. S. Special Indian Agent, was not 
so optimistic in regard to improvement on the part of his 
charges. He admitted that both the temporal and moral con- 
ditions of the Seminoles had improved, but he felt that ‘‘their 
mode and habits of life, contrary to the general opinion, were 
detrimental to their physical growth and perfection; and con- 
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sequently, a gradual degeneracy, which, according to the uni- 
versal law of nature, is imparted to the offspring.’’*° 


Exposure, lack of sufficient and the proper kind of cloth- 
ing ‘‘adapted to the different and extreme changes of the 
season’’; living in dark, cold cabins, an insufficient diet, lack 
of cleanliness in body and in food preparation; ‘‘add to all 
these causes of physical degeneracy the greatest of all moral 
and physical evils—the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, 
which is very common, thereby engendering disease, and trans- 
mitting it down through many generations, we have the sum 
and substance of the seeds of ultimate extinction.’’ He at- 
tributed to all these factors the Seminole’s lack of resistance 
when acute disease struck. 


Agent Briener condemned heartily and long-windedly the 
Indian medicine men whose potency—if any—seemed to lie 
in the ‘‘blowing and pow-wowing”’ rather than the pot of herbs 
employed. These cases usually ended fatally he noticed, and 
they were of lives which should have and could have been saved. 
In making a plea for better care of the Seminoles, he wrote 
of their complete ignorance of the laws of health, and of dis- 
ease, and its treatment :*! 


If it be, therefore, desirable on the part of the government and 
benevolent institutions that these tribes should be perpetuated, 
civilized and christianized, and made useful citizens of this, or an 
independent government of their own, it would not only be an act of 
generosity and philanthropy, but of economy, for them to put forth 
every effort and use every means to accomplish these desirable 
objects. It is always more economical to perpetuate, civilize, and 
christianize, than it is to exterminate a race ..... 


Soon after Mr. Breiner was established at ‘‘ We-Wo-Ka,’’ he 
found that the salary allowed agents was insufficient for a 
man and his family to live on, especially if that agent was called 
upon for medical supplies. He made application to the depart- 
ment for medicines and for permission to practice, and both 
requests were granted. He felt that he had already affected 
much good among the people under his supervision, with this 
effort but he was also convinced that more importance should 
be attached to proving to the Indians the advantages of ‘‘the 
arts and sciences of civilization.’’ He spent much of his time 
in the practice of medicine and ‘‘bestowed much labor to as 
poor and thriftless a class of people as I have.ever seen.’’ He 
completed his report with a statement of his intentions to ‘‘do 
this extra service so long as good can be accomplished and the 
Department will furnish the means.’”42 


40 Henry Briener, U. S. Special Indian Agent, Annual Report of the Com- 
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In 1872 Mr. Breiner’s report included a request for a 
hospital. He recommended an appropriation of $1,500 for the 
erection and furnishing of a small hospital in the Seminole 
Nation: ‘‘But I would not recommend this appropriation with- 
out the qualification that a physician shall always be appointed 
to this agency as the Seminole agent, and that he be sufficiently 
renumerated to justify him for his labor, the privations to be 
endured, and the inconvenience and exposures incident to the 
country and climate.’’4 


It was Mr. Breiner’s contention that in the treatment of 
both chronic and acute diseases the patient should be attended 
by an experienced physician, and ‘‘by a careful white, or other 
experienced, intelligent and obedient nurse.’’ He pointed out 
that there was no other locality in the Indian Territory where 
a physician and a hospital were more needed than at We-Wo- 
Ka. There was no physician nearer than sixty miles. Fort 
Gibson and Fort Sill were both more than one hundred miles 
away.*4 


John D. Miles, Indian Agent for the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hos, was working hard in 1872 to get these people interested 
in planting, producing crops and raising stock. It was his 
belief that the Indians in his agency were finally being per- 
suaded to become serious farmers. 

The desire to embrace agricultural and stock-raising pursuits 
as a means of living is fast gaining ground among the more influential 
of the tribe. Powder Face, their chief told me a few days since 
that .... “I see the buffalo are fast passing away, and there is no 
alternative for my people but to get on the white man’s road,” but 
thinks that the cattle-herd is better adapted to the present condi- 
tion of his people than the ‘‘corn-road.” 


Speaking of health conditions, Agent John D. Miles re- 
ported there had been much sickness among both the Indians 
and employees at his agency. Like Mr. Breiner, he recom- 
mended the erection of a hospital building at Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Agency. ‘‘I believe much suffering can be alleviated 
by taking care of their sick before they have been subjected to 
a seige of their superstitious medicine practice.’’* 


The report from the Wichita Agency for 1872 showed the 
same existing problems: predatory white settlers, lack of in- 
terest in farming on the part of the Indians. ‘‘The Wichitas, 
Wacoes, Tawaconies, and Keechies, have continued their former 
plan of planting patches of corn, melons, and earden-vegetables, 
the work still being done mostly by women.’’ A few of the 
men worked temporarily but sickness (unidentified) prevailed 


- 43 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872, p. 242, 
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and following their custom, the Indians moved from their vil- 
lages in order that the disease would be arrested.4® A census 
on these tribes at the Wichita Agency showed a total of 1,535 
Indians. Tribes living there included the Caddo, Keechi, 
Wichita, Delaware, Waco, Ioni, Tawacani, and Comanche.** 


Concerning the population of the Indian Tribes in 1872, 
Colonel William Penn Adair of the Cherokee Nation, wrote 
that’ there were more than 50,000 at that time. ‘‘The Chero- 
kees with a population of 15,000 have two boarding-schools and 
sixty day-schools with an average attendance of 1,989 pupils, 
sustained at a cost of $25,000 last year.’’48 


The Creeks, who were numbered at 15,000 in 1872, had 
three missions, one boarding school and thirty-one day schools. 
These schools had an attendance of 860 pupils..... Choctaws 
and Chickasaws in the same report for 1872, numbered 20,000, 
had three missions, two boarding-schools and forty-eight day 
schools.*9 


“‘Soon after the Indians returned from the chase in April,’’ 
wrote Agent John D. Miles from the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Agency August 18, 1877, ‘‘measles broke out in epidemic form, 
and notwithstanding the faithful and unceasing care and medi- 
cal attention of our worthy agency physician, L. A. E. Hodge, 
the ‘badge of mourning’ is worn by the heads of almost every 
lodge in the two tribes.’’ Seventy-four of the 113 school children 
were down with measles at one time and the agent, doctor, and 
teachers converted the school building into a hospital. Thanks 
to the care they received every child was saved :° 


In this we gained a very important point with the camp Indians, 
demonstrating the advantage of our manner of treatment over theirs, 
and the superiority of warm houses over that of the damp lodge in 
sickness. One family of five children were all taken off except one, 
who was in school. The Arapahoes say they lost 136 children and 
the Cheyennes 83 during the epidemic. 


Conditions among the Pawnee Indians was much the same 
as of all ‘‘village Indians I have known,’’ wrote Charles H. 
Searing of that Agency in 1877 :51 


Nearly all wear the blanket, and a great deal of dancing and 
gambling is done. Probably about two-thirds of them live in cloth 
lodges, and the rest in large sod lodges, containing several families 
each. The habits of many of them are filthy, and without doubt, 
this, with the poor protection from the weather and the radical change 
in climate, has been the cause of many deaths. 


46 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872, p. 251. 
47 Ibid., p. 254. 

48 op cit., p. 266. 

49 bid. 

50 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1877, p. 85. 

51 Tbid., p. 95. 
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_One change for the better Mr. Searing noted, was that the 
Indians came after medicine at the beginning of their chills 
much better than they formerly had. The agency physician 
felt they were beginning to realize the importance of early 
treatment.®? 


The Cheyennes and Arapahos suffered greatly from the 
intense heat during the summer of 1878 according to Agent 
John D. Miles. He estimated the number of sick people on the 
reservation at 2,000. Had the Agency an adequate supply of 
“‘anti-malarial’’ remedies at hand, he believed many deaths 
would have been averted. The Agency received ninety-five 
ounces of quinine in advance of the annual supply and this 
was consumed in less than two days. ‘‘The success of the 
agency physician has been gratifying, and the only cause of 
ill-suecess has been due to the lack of medicines.’’>? Hundreds 
who applied for treatment were refused medicine and as a 
result resorted to their native medicine and the ‘‘ perpetuation 
of their superstitious rites.’’>4 


Dr. J. W. Smith, ageney physician for the Kiowa and 
Comanche Agency reported the prevalence of malaria among 
those tribes in 1878. He attributed most of their malaria 
to their camp sites and planned to personally supervise their 
next selections. Syphilis was rather general and he was con- 
cerned about the future welfare of the Indians in regard to 
this problem. He requested a building that could be used as 
a hospital at the earliest possible date because of the type care 
the Indians received in their own camps. He was concerned 
over the ‘‘jugglery and manipulations of the medicine men’’ 
which, in his estimation, could not but be injurious.*° 


At the Pawnee Agency in 1880, the Agent wrote: ‘‘Old 
men say that this year, for the first time in their lives, they 
had all the potatoes and vegetables they could eat.’’ E. H. 
Bowman, the Pawnee agent, entertained the typical theory as 
to the cause of malaria: ‘‘The slimy deposits are left high on 
the banks (of the Arkansas and Cimarron) to evolve malaria 
in a tropic heat of 80 degrees to 120 Fahrenheit ... . to 
these sources we must look for our most permanent and general 
causes of malarious diseases.’’ Mr. Bowman praised their 
physician, whose kind and intelligent management and treat- 
ment was decreasing the Indian’s confidence in their own medi- 
cine men, and steadily increasing their confidence in the 


32 Ibid. 

58 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1878, p. 54. 
54 Ibid. 

55 [bid., p. 67. 
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‘‘superior resources and capabilities of the white man’s system 
of medicine.’’”® 


The Osages in 1881, with a population of nearly 2,000 were 
losing many members of their tribe from pneumonia or ‘‘quick 
consumption.’’ Lack of care during the cold and wet weather, 
the wearing of moccasins in wet weather, their habit of sleep- 
ing on damp ground, overheating from exercise and then ex- 
posure to cold, all were practices which led to an early grave 
in the opinion of their agency physician. The Indians applied 
at the agency for cough syrups, camphor, pills, etc., thinking 
they could prevent severe illness, but ‘‘they seldom call for a 
physician in severe cases. Disease seems to be severe upon 
them, and it is no uncommon thing for them to be taken when 
apparently healthy and die in two or three days.’’? 


An epidemic of smallpox started during the summer of 
1882 in the Indian Territory. The first report of the disease 
was that of the Osage agent who told of smallpox in Black 
Dog’s Camp and other camps on the Arkansas River. ‘‘Death 
followed quickly in a number of cases, and it was found to be 
rapidly spreading.’? The Osages became panic-stricken and 
fled, some across the Arkansas River, others into the seclusion 
of the forest. An effort was made to protect them with vaccina- 
tion but ‘‘sueceeded poorly for want of good virus.’’ By Sep- 
tember, twenty or twenty-five had died and many others were 
down with the disease.5& 


Much publicity was given this epidemic by both the 
Cherokee Advocate and the Cheyenne Transporter. In Janu- 
ary the Cherokee Citizenship Committee met at Tahlequah to 
pass a compulsory vaccination law.°? A February issue of the 
Advocate carried a description of the scourge in the Indian 
Territory, and stated that special provisions were being made 
to have the people vaccinated. After telling of the ravages 
of smallpox in 1882 on Grand River and other places, the article 
pointed out that the only way to escape the disease was by 
vaccination. Vaccination was free and the people would be 
notified when the physician would be ready for each family 
to come to the agency for vaccination. Co-operation with the 
National Council was urged.*° Much work was done in the 
Creek nation by Colonel W. P. Ross, Dr. J.. A. Thompson, 
and Mr. Parris. Before the people began co-operating by allow- 


56 Report of E. H. Bowman, U. S. I. A. to Pawnee Agency, Aug. 30, 1880, 
Annual Report of Com. of Indian Affairs, 1880-82. 

57 Report of L. J. Miles, U. S. I. A. to Osage Agency, September 21, 
1881, Annual Report of Com. of Indian Affairs, 1881-82. 

°8 Annual Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1882, p. 72. 

59 Cheyenne Transporter, Jan. 11, 1883, col. pp. 4, 5. 

60 Cherokee Advocate, Feb. 16, 1883. 
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ing vaccination, and accepting treatment, 68 persons had been 
ill with smallpox and 48 had died. After the immunization and 
treatment program was under way, 131 had the disease and 
only 2 died. The article pointed out this was proof that 
“prompt, skilled treatment is needed.’’6! 


In February of 1883, smallpox was reported at Vinita and 
in the eastern portion of the Territory. ‘‘We’re all surrounded,”’ 
the Cheyenne Transporter stated gloomily, ‘‘with smallpox 
prevalent at Vinita, and other points in the eastern portion of 
the Territory, in Southern Kansas and Northern Texas.’’6 


An excellent example of the Indians’ recognition of the 
superiority of the white man’s methods in the maintenance of 
health (or even hfe) among the Cheyennes and Arapahos was 
evidenced in a report from the Mennonite Missionary, S. S. 
Haury from Cantonment, Indian Territory in August, 1883 :® 


The health of our children has been exceedingly good during 
all the year. We had not one case of sickness which was at all 
serious. This circumstance did not escape the notice of the Indians. 
A father once brought his daughter, being sick with consumption and 
near the grave, begging me to take her in upon the plea that all 
children recovered if they were staying in our house. 


Reports from the agents during the 1880’s indicate a 
general trend, among the Indians, away from their old ways 
of treating disease, and an acceptance of the ‘‘ white man’s way.’’ 
Some of the tribes still lived in squalor, and if unable to get 
an agency physician, allowed their medicine men to practice. 
Some of the agents would occasionally express confidence they 
had completely converted the tribes under their supervision 
to more hygeinie living, and to a more scientific approach 
where the treatment of disease and care of the sick was con- 
cerned. Yet their next reports would include diatribes on the 
‘‘filthy and superstitious’’ habits of the Indians. The con- 
census of opinion among the agents was that to properly care 
for the sick among the Indians, hospitals would have to be 
available.*4 The Agency physician could treat the patient but 
until he could be removed from the camp environment, his 
chances at recovery—if he was acutely ill—were not too good. 
‘We cannot expect the Indian to have confidence in the white 
doctor and his medicine unless he had been reasonably success- 
ful in his practice, and how can we expect him to be success- 
ful when his patients are made to pass through the ordeal the 
Indian medicine man imposes upon them.’’® 


61 Ibid., Feb. 2., col. 2, p. 2. 

62 Cheyenne Transporter, Feb. 10, 1883, col. 2, p. 1. 

63 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1883, p. 69. 

64 Report of P. B. Hunt, I. A. to Kiowa, Comanche, Wichita agency.— 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1884, p. 81. 

65 [bid., p. 81. 
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The supervision of the health of the Indians was carried 
on consistently and conscientiously (according to the agents’ 
reports) from 1880. Before that time the employment of agency 
physicians had been a rather hit-or-miss proposition. In 1873 
a medical and educational division was created in the Indian 
Bureau, but by 1874 only about one-half the agencies in the 
United States had been provided with physicians.£6 Lack of 
supplies and equipment, made medical practice and health 
supervision a difficult task. The medical and educational 
division was abolished in 1878 but the Federal Government 
‘“inereased its efforts in both preventive and remedial work.’’é 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs ruled in his report 
for 1878 that physicians employed as agency doctors in the 
future had to be ‘‘graduates of some medical college and have 
the necessary diplomas.’’®8 According to the reports of agents 
in the Indian Territory there were physicians employed in all 
of the agencies after 1880. 


A census, taken in 1879 showed an increase in population, 
but this could be attributed to including whites, negroes, and 
mixed bloods, rather than the governmental health supervision 
program, from 1866. The Cherokees, in 1879, numbered 19,000. 
Of this number there were 6,000 of mixed blood, 3,500 negroes, 
and 700 whites. The 1866 census showed them to number 14,000. 
The Chickasaws numbered 5,800 in 1879 as compared with 
4,500 in 1866. The Choctaws in 1879 numbered 16,000. Of 
this number 6,000 were mixed bloods, and 1,300 were whites. 
Seminoles in 1879 numbered 2,443, as contrasted with 2,000 
enumerated in 1866. Creeks reported in 1879 totaled 14,260. 
In 1866, there were supposed to be 14,000 Creeks.£9 There 
were also 6,200 white people who had not been admitted to 
citizenship in any of the tribes enumerated in 1879. Twelve 
hundred of these were employees of the railroads, and 5,000 
were intruders."? In 1883, the Cheyenne Transporter reported 
there were 36 tribes of Indians in the Territory.” 


During 1888, agency reports showed an increasing number 
of Indians being treated by the agency physicians; showed 
also the hold still exerted on the Indians by the medicine men; 
the general improvement in living conditions as a result of 
better food, more sanitation in regard to camp life, the absence 
of epidemic diseases such as smallpox; the increasing rate of 


4 yee Everett Dale, Indians of the Southwest, p. 201. 

bid. 

88 Ibid, Annual Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1902. 
89 Gittinger, Formation of the State of Oklahoma, 218. 

10 Tbid., 95. 

11 Cheyenne Transporter, September 28, 1883. 
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tuberculosis, and the addiction to the mescal bean among mem- 
bers of the Comanches and Apaches, among other topics related 
to health.’ 


The population of Indian Territory in 1890 was given the 
same as in 1880, 1882. The Five Tribes accounted for 178,097 
of this number, with the Quapaw Agency having 1,281 persons. 
White and colored people on the Fort Sill and Fort Reno mili- 
tary reservations were listed as 804.73 A somewhat different 
classification is given in the Eleventh Census of the United 
States.“4 The total population of what is now Oklahoma for 
1890 was 258,657. Of this figure, 172,554 were listed as white, 
and 21,609 were negroes.”® 


From the figures quoted it is plain to be seen that the 
only figures which actually agree are those from identical re- 
ports. There never seemed to have been any agreement reached 
as to standard definitions of nationality in the Territory. One 
of the main reasons for the confusion where census reports 
were concerned was caused by the white people who wished to 
share in the Indian benefits. The only way they could hope 
to do this was by proving that they were descendants of old 
Indian families. 


72 Annual Report of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, 1888. 

73 Extra Census Bulletin, Department of Interior, The Five Civilized 
Tribes, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1894. 

74 Gittinger, Formation of State of Oklahoma, Appendix D, 219. ; 
: 75 Negro Populations in the U. S.: 1790-1915, Government Printing Office, 
1918, pp. 43-4. (The number of Negroes in 1890 for Oklahoma and Indian 
territories included those who had taken homestead claims in the first land 
opening in 1889; large groups that had come from other states to work in 
the coal mines; and the Freedmen [ex-slaves and their families] who had 
lived in the Territory before the Civil War.—Ed.) 
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INDIAN MISSIONS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN OKLAHOMA 


By Sam L. Botkwn* 


The Protestant Episcopal Church sent its first white 
missionary to take charge of the field of Indian missions in 
Indian Territory, in 1881. Lack of missionary organization, 
too much demand for expenditures elsewhere, and lack of mis- 
sionaries have been blamed by Episcopal historians for the 
failure to enter the picture in the Territory where the Meth- 
odists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Baptists were 
active for many decades before statehood.! 


Four Episcopal bishops visited Indian Territory at the 
time other denominational groups were establishing and 
operating missions among the Five Civilized Tribes. Jackson 
Kemper of Missouri and Leonidas K. Polk of Tennessee were 
separately in the Territory in 1838, visiting It. Gibson and 
nearby points, Polk establishing a preaching station at Gibson. 
James H. Otey of Arkansas covered a similar territory in 1844 
and 1845 with N. Sayre Harris, secretary of the Board of 
Missions of the Church. George W. Freeman traveled through- 
out Cherokee and Choctaw lands in 1847. In each instance, 
the conclusion was drawn that other denominations had pre- 
empted the obvious missionary opportunities and that new 
work was not possible under the circumstances.” 


Secretary Harris made an offer to Roley McIntosh, Chief 
of the Creek Nation, suggesting that the Episcopal Church 


*The Reverend Sam L. Botkin, Protestant Episcopal minister and 
chaplain of Casady School, Oklahoma City, has recently completed a dis- 
sertation entitled “The Protestant Episcopal Church in Oklahoma, 1835-1941,” 
for his Ph. D. degree in the History Department of the University of Okla- 
homa. Data compiled in connection with his dissertation are the basis for 
this contribution on Indian missions of the Episcopal Church, in The 
Chronicles. Mr. Botkin received his B. A. degree in journalism from Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater; his M. A. degree from the University 
of Chicago in theology and literary criticism, and completed an additional 
year of graduate study in religion at Perkins School of Religion, Dallas, 
Texas, in 195]1—Ed. 

1 Julia C. Emery, A Century of Endeavor (New York, 1921), p. 68f. 

2Jbid., pp. 68, 82, 86f. (A report on Indian Affairs for 1837 lists the 
first public services of the Episcopal Church held in the Indian Territory, by 
the Mohawk Indian tribal members who had settled on the Seneca lands 
in what is now Ottawa County, Oklahoma. This band of Mohawks had 
migrated from New York and located with the Seneca of Sandusky. The 
majority of the band could read the gospels in Mohawk; they read the book 
of Common Prayer and sang hymns in carrying on religious exercises. 
Isaac White was their principal chief, and George Herron, second chief.—Ed.) 
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attempt to set up an all-Indian church in the Creek Nation, 
with Indian priests and possibly even an Indian bishop at 
some future time. The suggestion was received with apparent 
interest, but no action was forthcoming from the Creeks. 
Harris was fully discouraged in regard to possibilities for 
his church by the time he left the Territory in 1845.3 


Bishop Freeman rejected what may have been an oppor- 
tunity for the Church to become involved in the life of the 
Chickasaw Nation. In 1848, Chickasaw chiefs asked that the 
Episcopal Church be given direction of a proposed manual 
training school under the plan in effect at the time, by virtue 
of which the U. 8. Government would provide $6,000 annually 
for a school after it had been established by Church authorities 
and funds. Some attempts were made to raise money for the 
school; but Bishop Freeman cancelled the project when he 
became convinced that Governmental demands called for 
‘fexercising a type of Government control which was incon- 
sistent with the type of control set up by Constitutional law 
for supervision of missionaries by the Board of Missions.* 


Thus ended all attempts by Bishop Freeman to establish 
missions in the Territory. His successor after the Civil War 
was Henry Champlin Lay, whose jurisdiction included Ar- 
kansas, Indian Territory, Texas, and other parts of the Great 
Southwest.> In 1870, Arkansas and Indian Territory were 
set aside as a separate jurisdiction and put under the charge 
of Henry Niles Pierce, who served as Bishop of Arkansas until 
his death in 1899.6 Bishop Pierce found it impossible to do 
more than make exploratory trips into Indian Territory in 
1889, 1890, and 1891.7 One Indian missionary effort was begun 
during his episcopate, without his assistance on the ground. 


That one missionary enterprise was brought into being by 
the Reverend John Bartlett Wicks, an Episcopal priest of 
Paris Hill, New York, who trained young Indians for mis- 
sionary work and took two of them, David Pendleton Oaker- 
hater (Medicine-Maker) and Paul Zotom, with him to Indian 


3 Emery, op. cit., p. 84 

4 Report of the Rt. Rev. George Washington Freeman to the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1848, pages not numbered, in 
files of Protestant Episcopal Church at Southwest Seminary Library, Austin, 
Texas. (The Chickasaw Council had provided for the Chickasaw Manual 
Labor School for boys, building in 1848, and opened in 1851 under the 
supervision of the Methodist Church, South, near Tishomingo.—Ed. ) 

5 William W. Manross, A History of the American Episcopal Church 
(New York, 1935), p. 260. 


6 Emery, op. cit., p. 432. om age 
7 Bishop Pierce’s diary, containing a description of the trips, is in the 


historiographer’s files of the Diocese of Arkansas, Little Rock. 
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Territory as missionaries to the people among whom they had 
formerly been warriors. Wick’s proteges had been military 
prisoners at Pensacola, Florida, under Captain R. H. Pratt, 
the army officer whose interest in Indians led to his appoint- 
ment as the first head of Carlisle Indian School. Oakerhater 
was a Cheyenne, Zotom a Kiowa; the former concentrated 
his efforts in the vicinity of Darlington Agency and the 
latter moved on to a site near Anadarko. Mr. Wicks worked 
at both places, erecting a chapel at the Kiowa Agency and a 
home and mission facilities at Fay, near Darlington. He suf- 
fered a breakdown in health in 1884 and left Oklahoma. Oak- 
erhater continued working with a group of several dozen 
confirmed Cheyennes, but Zotom soon ceased ministerial efforts 
among the Kiowas.8 More about Oakerhater will be told 
later. 


At Anadarko, from 1896 to 1903, Miss Ida Roff conducted 
a lace-making school under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. She also taught Sunday 
School classes and attempted to keep some activity alive in the 
chapel which John Wicks had erected. The Anadarko lace 
school was one of eight such institutions begun by Miss Sybil 
Carter of the national Woman’s Auxiliary. Indian women 
were able to sell their lace-work readily, and received approx- 
imately ten cents an hour for their labor. More than fifty 
women at Anadarko, and occasionally a husband or two, be- 
came interested in the work. A Christmas worship service 
at the school in 1898 drew together Christain Kiowas, Coman- 
ches, Apaches, Delawares and Caddos. Miss Roff’s work was 
discontinued after she married an Episcopal priest and left 
Anadarko in 1908.9 


Not especially concerned with Indian work, but certainly 
an important institution in Indian Territory, was the Episcopal 
hospital erected through the efforts of Bishop Francis Key 
Brooke at South McAlester following a coal mine disaster. 
All Saints Hospital, as it was called, found its facilities taxed 
to the utmost during most of its life span, from 1896 to 1924. 
It was the object of much of the time and effort expended by 
Bishop Brooke, Oklahoma’s first diocesan. Perhaps it is 


8 Primary Convocation Journal of the Missionary District ks 
and nee Territory (Guthrie, 1895), p. 5. f get LS 
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significant that the hospital slipped out of Episcopal owner- 
ship three years after the Bishop died in 1918.!° 


Another very special project of Francis Key Brooke was 
the Cheyenne mission and mission school which had been 
located at Darlington, later was moved to Fay, and finally 
was centered at Whirlwind Day School, a one-time Government 
institution which was taken over by the Episcopal Church. 
By far the largest Episcopal Indian congregation in Oklahoma 
or Indian Territory from 1881 until the present has been the 
one among the Cheyennes." Instrumental in the perpetuation 
of the work after the departure of the Reverend J. B. Wicks 
were Bishop Brooke, who arrived in Oklahoma in 1893; David 
Sanford, a priest who served in the area from 1896 to 1907; 
Miss Hariett Bedell, an energetic missionary teacher who re- 
mained from 1907 to 1917; and above -all David Pendleton 
Oakerhater, who stayed on the job from 1881 until his death 
in 1931.12 : 


From the time of its inception in 1897, Whirlwind School 
had been something of a problem to Government Indian 
officials. Despite constant efforts by the Government to 
persuade Indians to live on and farm their allotted lands, 
the Cheyennes and Arapahos who sent their children to day 
schools insisted upon camping in the vicinity of the schools, 
particularly the one called Whirlwind in honor of the memory 
of a chief who had been friendly to the U. S. Government at a 
critical time.!®> In 1901, the day school was abandoned; this 
was a Severe disappointment to David Sanford, Episcopal mis- 
sionary in the vicinity who had worked hard among the 
students and encamped parents. With Bishop Brooke’s help, 
Sanford obtained permission to continue a day school in the 
same buildings, under Church auspices, beginning in 1904. 
The operation of the school itself seems to have been success- 
ful; it was popular with the Indians, and produced better 
than average students. Apparently the idea of the Indian 


10 Hospital reports were printed annually in the Convocation Journal, 
Missionary District of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 1895 through 1908; 
in the Convocation Journal, Missionary District of Eastern Oklahoma, 1911 
through 1918; in the Convocation Journal, Missionary District of Oklahoma, 
1909 through 1924. 

11 Journal, Oklahoma and Indian Territory; Journal, Oklahoma; and 
Journal, Eastern Oklahoma, rosters of congregations appended from 1895 until 
present date. 

12 Oakerhater’s presence and work are described in most of the Journals 
from 1895 to 1931. : 

18 Chief Whirlwind had helped avoid what appeared to be a major war 
in 1874. J. J. H. Reedy, “Whirlwind Indian Day School,” Indian School 
Journal, Vol. IV (April, 1909). (The old Whirlwind Cemetery near the site 
of the Mission is about 13 miles west of Greenfield in. Blaine County.—Ed.) 
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Agent at Darlington had been to permit the school to exist 
as a place for students whose ill health prevented their 
attending boarding schools. Complications developed, how- 
ever, when several able-bodied students showed up each year, 
with their parents, hoping to attend Whirlwind Mission school 
and to have the parents join the nearby camp.'4 


David Sanford, encouraged by the Bishop, worked hard 
to convince the campers they should farm their allotted lands. 
He attained some success. Furthermore, he attempted to im- 
pose rigid conditions of sanitation and moral life among the 
residents of the community. Life at the camp at time left 
much to be desired. It certainly was a source of irritation 
for the Darlington Agency, which wanted the camp dissolved 
and hoped that able-bodied students would be placed in 
boarding schools.'® 


Sanford argued against boarding schools, claiming they 
were breeders of disease, and causes of great unhappiness 
among the Indian families. He acknowledged the weaknesses 
of the camping system, but was highly critical on the other 
hand of the way certain Indian officials were handling leas- 
ing and housing arrangements. He feuded with the superin- 
tendent of a nearby Government boarding school. He became 
extremely unpopular among some of the white farmers of the 
area, apparently because he tried to help his Indian friends 
obtain more profitable leasing arrangements. One charge 
against Sanford was that he taught Indians some of the un- 
ethical methods of land-leasing which had more commonly 
been associated with whites.!® 


Sanford was a veteran minister, in his late fifties. Bishop 
Brooke considered him a valuable Indian missionary, but 
privately admitted it would be most difficult to use him in 
another type of work. Therefore the Bishop was most relue- 
tant to dismiss Sanford from his Whirlwind School post. 
Severely ill feelings developed in 1906 between Charles Shell, 
Cheyenne Agent, and the Bishop when Shell demanded that 
Sanford be fired and threatened to cut off all cooperation with 
the school unless the missionary be sent elsewhere. Bishop 
Brooke felt that undue pressure was being applied upon him, 
and resisted through a series of delaying tactics. The school 
was continued in 1906 with the understanding, Agent Shell 


14Reports of Whirlwind Indian Day School, Cheyenne and Arapaho 
files, Duoeae Historical Society Collection, Oklahoma City. 

15 [bid. 

16 Undated multigraphed petition, signed by some thirty-five white 
farmers of the Watonga area, apparently submitted to the Office of Indian 
Affairs in 1907, lists grievances against Sanford. 
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thought, that Sanford would be replaced as soon as possible. 
Bishop Brooke finally admitted he did not plan to remove 
the missionary, who had become more and more unpopular 
with Government officials. Superiors at Washington sup- 
ported Agent Shell’s point of view, requiring however that 
Shell permit the school to re-open with Sanford in charge in 
1907, with the understanding that a replacement would be 
immediately forthcoming. Letters exchanged between Shell 
and Bishop Brooke indicate that two well-meaning men be- 
came extremely hostile toward each other. The tragic death 
of the Bishop’s only son by drowning in 1907 softened the atti- 
tude of his adversary. After Sanford left, early in 1908, 
Whirlwind School was given strong Government support.!7 


James J. H. Reedy was Sanford’s successor as priest at 
Whirlwind; he moved to another location a year later.!8 The 
real successor to David Sanford at the School was Miss Hariett 
Bedell, who lke the former was to become very popular with 
many persons, and equally unpopular with others. Like San- 
ford, she was filled with zeal for the Indian and like him, too, 
she was at times outspoken in her discussion of persons she 
did not consider to be friends of the Indian. Like her pre- 
decessor again, she was able to maintain a school with an en- 
rollment of at least thirty, sometimes as high as fifty, students, 
‘five to seventeen years old.’’!9 


Miss Bedell became one of the most prominent writers for 
national Episcopal magazines such as the Spirit of Missions, 
relating her outdoor experiences and telling of travels to 
camps such as those at Watonga, Deer Creek, Thomas, Old 
Crow, Etna, Roman Nose.”” It was at these very camps that 
a new enemy to the mission school, the peyote-smoking reli- 
gious rite, gained prominence and probably became the direct 
cause of the discontinuance of the school. Bishop Brooke 
admitted in 1916 that peyote had become prevalent among 
friends and former friends of the Church. He blamed the 
Government for not having passed or enforced strict prohibi- 
tory regulations, but nevertheless admitted that continuation 
of the school presented grave problems.”! In 1917, Miss Bedell 
transferred her area of work to Alaska, and Whirlwind School 
ceased to exist.” 


17 Letter from J. J. H. Reedy to C. E. Shell, March 31, 1908, in Cheyenne 
and Arapaho files. 

18 Journal, Oklahoma, 1908, 5. 

19 Spirit of Missions, LXXV (1910), p. 452. 

20 Ibid., LXXVII (1910), p. 776f. 

21 Journal, Oklahoma, 1916, p. 7. 

22 Ibid., p. 15. 
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The one representative of the Church who was on the scene 
among the Cheyennes during the half-century which marked 
the transition from a savage tribe to a relatively law-abiding 
group of citizens was David Oakerhater. Known commonly 
as David Pendleton (his Christian name), he had returned in 
1881 to the same people he had led into war as late as 1875. 
That David was a leader among leaders is evidenced by the 
fact that he was delegated by the ‘‘young chiefs’’ in prison 
in Pensacola, Florida, in 1878 to speak in their behalf, asking 
that they receive educational opportunities. He became a 
Christian under the guidance of Captain R. H. Pratt; he 
studied for the ministry under the Reverend J. B. Wicks, 
and was ordained a deacon in 1881.28 He was never to be ad- 
vanced to the priesthood, therefore never had the privilege 
of celebrating Holy Communion among his flock and probably 
was severely handicapped as a result. He suffered personal 
loss in New York when his wife and son, who were permitted 
to travel from Indian Territory to live with him, both died in 
1879. However, he remarried after returning to live among 
the Cheyennes. His destiny was to be a dweller among the 
campers, a servant of the Church whose efforts were for fifty 
years expended in the attempt to improve living conditions 
and moral habits of his friends. Reports from 1910 to 1917 
pertaining to students at the school indicate that while most 
of the residents of the adjacent camp were sufferers from 
various diseases, glaucoma and tuberculosis in particular, 
David Pendleton’s family was always healthy and its tent 
life exemplary.*4 David identified himself with his people, 
lived among them, and yet lived above them in a sense which 
provided uplifing leadership. David Sanford and Harriett 
Bedell stated that the Indian deacon quietly and patiently 
obeyed and cooperated with them.2> All the time, of course, 
they were utterly dependent upon him for such duties as 
translation, gaining Indian cooperation, and providing of 
information which would permit mutual understanding. The 
success of the mission and mission school was due above all 
to the work of the resident Indian minister, David Pendleton. 


__ When Anadarko became a lively town after the land open- 
ing of 1901, the work at that location became principally a 
white man’s project rather than an Indian’s.2 Another Episco- 


23 John B. Wicks, “David Oakerhater,” Oklaho and Indi i 
Poa ee ire 1900, p. 4. ie Paasarecrnie 8 
eports of inspectors of Whirlwind Indian Day School, in Ch 
and Arapaho files, Oklahoma Historical Society Collanion: ee 

25 Journal, Oklahoma, 1917, p. 15. 
26 Journal, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 1902 report of Anadarko 
mission appended. 
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pal mission among Indians but principally for whites, was 
established in 1885 by Charles Campbell, a deacon from West 
Virginia, at Prairie City twenty-five miles east of Vinita in 
Cherokee country. Campbell had a Sunday School with 
several dozen students, and residents of the village erected 
a building for his use. He departed in 1886, and the work 
stopped. Prairie City, too, disappeared a few years later.27 
Other occasional Episcopalian efforts have been at Chilocco 
and Concho Indian Schools, where in each instance regular 
Episcopal services were conducted by visiting priests from 
1907 to sometime in the 1920’s.28 At Skullyville among the 
Choctaws, Oak Lodge Episcopal mission was started in 1891 
by an Arkansas priest. The mission was united with the 
ehurch at Spiro in 1912. 


27 Charles M. Campbell, “The Prairie City Mission,” Oklahoma and Indian 


Territory Churchman, September, 1900, p. 4. 
28 Journals from 1907 to 1930, reports appended. 
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OKLAHOMA’S PHILATELIC YEAR 
By George H. Shirk 


The year 1957, the Semi-Centennial of Statehood for Okla- 
homa, was a big year in the Sooner State for stamp collectors.1 
Most of the philatelic activity was centered around the Semi- 
Centennial celebration, and it is to the credit of the Oklahoma 
Philatelic Society, the local postmasters and the many co-oper- 
ating civic groups that both the Semi-Centennial and other as- 
pects of Oklahoma history received such wide philatelic coverage. 


The major event was the Oklahoma Statehood stamp. This 
stamp carried the theme of the Semi-Centennial ‘‘ Arrows to 
Atoms’’ to all parts of the world, and probably no other pub- 
licity medium received such wide distribution as this message 
appearing on the postage stamp. In addition to the commem- 
orative stamp, many local postmasters used special slogan can- 
eellations in their cancelling machines, The special exhibits 
at the Semi-Centennial Exposition also received much attention. 


Oklahoma Statehood Stamp 


On November 2, 1956, Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield announced that included in the 1957 stamp program 
would be a special stamp to commemorate the Fiftieth anni- 
versary of Oklahoma Statehood. Further details of the design 
were made known on March 18, 1957; and on that date an- 
nouncement was made that the first day of issue would be in 
Oklahoma City on June 14th, the opening date of the Oklahoma 
Semi-Centennial Exposition. On April 16 the color, blue, was 
released. 


Four designs, prepared by William K. Schrage, of the 
Bureau of Engraving, were submitted to the Post Office Depart- 
ment; and the accepted design was approved by the Post- 
master General on February 9, 1957. The engraving of the 
central figure was done by Matthew D. Fenton, and George L. 
Huber engraved the lettering and numerals. The Postmaster 
General approved the die proof on April 5th. The center de- 
sign of the stamp is a horizontal arrow superimposed upon a 
solid outline of the State. The arrow pierces a symbolic orbit 
of atoms, the usual symbol for atomic energy. Across the top 
of the stamp are the words ‘41907. Arrows to Atoms. 1957.’ 


1Grateful acknowledgement is made to The Bureau Specialist, R. A. 
Bryant, Editor, for permission to use the illustrations of the Oklahoma State- 
hood stamp and designs, and to Hugh Monroe, M. D. who furnished much of 
the information regarding the various slogan cancels, 
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In five lines upon the map of the State are the words ‘50th 


y 


ee 


_ Anniversary of Oklahoma Statehood’’. 


The first printing order was placed on April 8, 1957, for 
112 million copies. Four plates were used in printing the 
issue, and the first press run was on May 17 at the Bureau of 
Engraving. 


The official ceremonies honoring the stamp were held at 
Oklahoma City on June 14, 1957. The Postmaster General was 
represented by the Hon. Abe McG. Goff, General Counsel for 
the Post Office Department, who delivered the principal ad- 
dress. The Honorable H. B. Groh, President of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, acted as master of ceremonies. 
Mr. Goff presented souvenir albums, each containing a sheet: 
of stamps autographed by Postmaster General Summerfield, 
to Governor Gary, Senator Kerr, Senator Monroney, Congress- 
man John Jarman, Ross Rizley, United States District Judge, 
Allen Street, Mayor of Oklahoma City, Fred Shaw, Oklahoma 
City Postmaster, Lou Allard, Chairman of the Semi-Centennial 
Commission, D. A. McGee, James C. Burge, Stanley C. Draper, 
Don S. Kennedy, R. J. Spradling, all of the Exposition Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. K. Gaylord, and Mr. H. B. Groh. 


On the first day sale at Oklahoma City 328,772 covers 
received the first day cancellation and 1,048,081 stamps were 
sold. Of this number, 87,585 stamps were sold at the Boomtown 
Post Office at the Semi-Centennial Exposition Grounds. 


Oklahoma City 


The Post Office at Oklahoma City gave attention to the 
Semi-Centennial Exposition by placing in use on 1 January 
1957 a special cancellation publicizing the event. The cancel 


was retired from use on 7 July 1957, and during that period 


of service the approximate number of impressions was 25,390,926. 
This special cancel is of course different than the special ‘‘ First 
Day of Issue’’ cancellation applied on June 14 to all envelopes 
bearing the Oklahoma Semi-Centennial stamp. 


As a feature of the Exposition a branch post office oper- 
ated at Boomtown. The post office was a replica of an early 
day frontier office, and did a lively business, providing regular 
postal service for all Fair patrons. The Oklahoma Philatelic 
Society arranged a special exhibit of early day covers, Indian 
Territory mail and related exhibits. The Society applied, 
upon request of the sender, a non-official ‘‘ Boomtown, U.S.A.” 
cancel in red ink to letters mailed at the Boomtown Post Office. 


Two other special postmarks available at the Exposition 
should be mentioned. The Post Office Department provided 
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as special exhibits a railway mail car and a highway mail bus. 
Both were complete in every detail, and the equipment was on . 
loan from regular duties in transporting the mails by rail or 
by highway. Visitors were permitted to dispatch mail at either 
facility, and an attractive colored cancellation was applied to 
all mail deposited in either the mail bus or the railway mail car. 
At the mail bus, the cancellation contained the letters HPO 
for ‘‘Highway Post Office’’ and at the mail car the letters 
RPO for ‘‘Railway Post Office’? were used. The initials PTS 
in the cancellation represent ‘‘Postal Transportation Service.’’ 


Tulsa 


Tulsa paid tribute to the Golden Jubilee Celebration ‘‘Tul- 
sarama’’ held at the Tulsa Fairgrounds. A special cancella- 
tion was placed in use at the Tulsa main Post Office on April 
23, 1957 and was in continuous service until June 8th. Chauncey 
O. Moore, acting Postmaster, reports a total of 4,074,500 im- 
pressions. 


Butterfield Trail 


By Act of March 8, 1857, the Congress authorized the 
Postmaster General to contract for mail service from an agreed 
point on the Mississippi River to San Francisco. The Act 
required the successful contractor to establish stations not 
closer than 10 miles apart, with service to be in actual operation 
within 12 months after the signing of the contract, and with 
not more than 25 days required for each trip. Bids were opened. 
in June 1857. John Butterfield and his associates, including 
William G. Fargo, were the successful bidders. The contract 
was signed by the Postmaster General on 16 September 1857. 
The route established by Butterfield entered Oklahoma at 
Fort Smith and crossed the State in a southwesterly direction, 
leaving Oklahoma at Colbert’s Ferry, a famous crossing on the 
Red River at a site a short distance below the old bridge (now 
abandoned) on U. S. Highway 69. 


Four of the principal post offices now located along the 
old route, Spiro, Wilburton, Atoka and Durant, placed in 
service on June 1, 1957 a special slogan cancellation commemo- 
rating the Butterfield Trail. Approximately 500 pieces of mail 
for collectors were awaiting at each city for a first day can- 
cellation of the new slogan. Spiro retired its cancel on No- 
vember 30th, and the other three cities continued their respective 
cancellations in use until December 31st. The postmaster at 


each city has reported the following approximate number of 
impressions : 


mayb yrs ee ets CN 160,000 Wilbarton fae ecee 255,500 
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Special cancellations from post offices indicated, used in centennial 
and Semi-centennial celebrations in Oklahoma, 1957. 
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Stagecoach Mail 


- To Commemorate the Centennial of the signing of the 
Butterfield Overland Mail contract, Atoka and Durant staged 
a centennial celebration during the weekend of September 13th. 
Elaborate and exciting ceremonies were held, and the highlight 
of the entire event was a re-run by an actual stagecoach of the 
route from Atoka to Durant. Sponsored by the Oklahoma Over- 
land Mail Centennial Committee, the stagecoach? of Mr. John D. 
Frizzell loaded the mail at Atoka at 11:00 a.m. on Sept. 13th. 
With an assist from a flatbed trailer, the stagecoach, complete 
with two teams of horses, called at Boggy Depot at 1:00 p.m., 
and arrived with the mail at Durant at 6:00 p.m. The mail 
pouch weighed 44 pounds, 3 ounces, and was marked authen- 
tically for ‘‘Durant, Fisher Station, Choctaw Nation.’’ On the 
stagecoach 3,870 pieces of mail were actually transported by 
stage from Atoka to Durant.’? All covers carried are postmarked 
““Atoka Sept. 13, 1957, 10:30 a.m.’’ and are back stamped 
“Durant Sept. 14, 1957, 9:00 a.m.’’ Two types of special 
eachets were applied by the Committee and both are here 
illustrated. Mail received across the window at the Atoka 
Post Office for dispatch on the stagecoach received an addi- 
tional one line cancel in red reading ‘‘Via Stagecoach’’. 


Pauls Valley 


Pauls Valley and Garvin County celebrated a centennial 
of their own; and their motto of ‘‘From Bluestem to Golden 
Trend’’ was the theme of a fine historical tribute to the local- 
ity. The Pauls Valley Centennial cancellation was placed in 
use on March 11, 1957 and was retired on June 15, 1957. There 
were approximately 386,800 impressions. 


2 The Concord Coach owned by Mr. Frizzej] has had a long and thrilling 
life. It was built for Western mail and passenger service by J. S. Abbot & 
Sons, Concord, New Hampshire. With the advent of modern transportation 
it was relegated to the junk heap at Lancaster, Missouri. Major “Pawnee Bill” 
Lillie purchased the coach for his show where it entered upon a new kind 
of life. With the retirement of Pawnee Bill he had the coach hauled out into 
the south pasture at Pawnee, Oklahoma, where it soon rotted down into the tall 
grass. This coach had a charmed life however, for a second time it was sal- 
vaged from oblivion when Mr. Frizzell purchased its badly deteriorated carcus. 
After more than ten years of research, rebuilding and refinishing the coach 
has been restored to its once stately form. This twelve passenger coach cost 
$1500 when new and weighed about 2,000 pounds. Jt required two entire 
steer hides to make the endless leather straps on which the coach body is 
suspended. A total of 250 feet of 2%4 inch leather straps were necessary to 
make 16 complete loops, or 32 spans for both sides. The Butterfield line 
used coaches made by James Gould Company of Albany, N. Y. and by 
the Eaton, Gilbert & Co. of Troy, N. Y. in addition to the Abbott product. 

3The Butterfield Centennial cancellations for the four present Oklahoma 
post offices on the Overland Mail Route were sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Committee Butterfield Overland Mail Centennial, Vernon H. Brown of Tulsa, 


Chairman. 
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Tishomingo 


The post office at Tishomingo, Chickasaw Nation, was es- 
tablished June 29, 1857, Aaron Harlan, first Postmaster. The 
circumstance of a post office centennial the same year of the 
State’s Fiftieth Birthday warranted a special cancellation; and, 
giving recognition to both events, the Tishomingo slogan links 
both nicely into one. The cancel was first in use on June 17, 
1957 and was last used July 7, 1957. Only about 11,000 im- 
pressions were counted, and a neat cover bearing a clear im- 
pression should be scarce. 


End 


Enid used a special slogan cancel to commemorate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Phillips University. On October 11, 
1906 a charter was granted to Oklahoma Christian University. 
Its location in Enid had been assured by a grant of land and 
other benefits from civie leaders. Classes opened September 
17, 1907 with 256 students. In 1913 the name was changed to 
Phillips University in honor of T. W. Phillips of Neweastle, 
Pennsylvania, who from the beginning had been a steady bene- 
factor. Thus by circumstance 1957 was also the Semi-Cen- 
tennial of the first instruction at Phillips University. The 
special postmark was placed in use July 1, 1957 and was retired 
December 31st. Approximately 3,250,000 impressions were 
applied to mail during the use. 


Guthrie 


On Statehood Day, November 16th, Guthrie applied a 
special slogan cancel to commemorate the exact birthdate of 
Oklahoma. Being in use for only one day, the cancel will be 
uncommon. Lorraine Fogarty, Postmaster, reports only 10,370 
impressions. 
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Special covers and cancellations for centennial celebrations in 
Oklahoma, 1957. 
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HISTORY OF THE PATTERSON 
MERCANTILE COMPANY 


By Miss Ella Robinson* 


James A. Patterson, founder of the first mercantile com- 
pany of Muskogee, was born in Lincoln County, Tennessee, 1819. 
He was the son of William and Anna Newbury Patterson. At 
the age of fifteen he moved with his parents to Cherokee Coun- 
ty, Alabama. There his father died in 1848, leaving him the 
main support of his mother and the younger children. In 1854 
he came west to the Creek Nation, Indian Territory, in the 
employ of Colonel William E. Garrett, who at that time was 
the agent for the Creek Indians. 


James Patterson taught school for two years near the 
Agency, until he became an employee of Mr. George W. Stid- 
ham,! who owned and operated a mercantile business at that 


* Miss Ella Robinson, a pioneer resident of Muskogee, wrote this history 
of the Patterson Mercantile Company in 1937, which is found in the “Indian 
and Pioneer History,” Vol. 8, pp. 470-484, Grant Foreman Collection, Indian 
Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society. Miss Robinson was a long- 
time employee of the Patterson Company, and is a descendant of leading 
old-time families of the Cherokee Nation: Coodey, Ross, Fields. Her maternal 
grandfather was the noted William Shorey Coodey of the Cherokee Nation, 
who established his home at Frozen Rock a few miles east of present 
Muskogee in 1838; her mother was Ella Coodey who married Joseph Madison 
Robinson, a grandson of the Rev. John C. Robinson who was for many years 
superintendent of the Chickasaw Manual Labor School (“Robinson’s Acad- 
emy”’) located about three miles southeast of Tishomingo, Oklahoma. Mrs. 
Ella Coodey Robinson, for whom her daughter Ella was the namesake, had 
an interesting life told by Carolyn Thomas Foreman in “A Cherokee 
Pioneer,” Chronicles of Oklahoma Vol. VIE, No. 4 (December, 1929), pp. 364-74. 

Annotations by the Editor have been added in footnotes to Miss Robin- 
son’s history of the Patterson Company presented here in The Chronicles. 
Acknowledgement is due Mrs. Rella Looney, a former resident of Muskogee 
and Archivist of the Indian Archives in the Historical Society, for calling 
attention to Miss Robinson’s manuscript in the “Indian and Pioneer History.” 

1George Washington Stidham was a prominent citizen of the Creek 
Nation, who served his people in many official positions for more than fifty 
years: interpreter at the Creek Agency (around 1840) Creek delegate to 
Washington more than fifteen times; member of the House of Warriors, 
representing Hitchiti Town in the Creek National Council; and Chief 
Justice of the Nation for several terms, which position he held at the time of 
his death in March, 1891. He was born in the Creek country in Alabama, 
November 17, 1817, the son of a Scot-Irish father (called Hopiye-Hutke— 
“White Explorer’—by the Creeks) and a Creek Indian mother. His father 
died when he was a boy, so he did not learn to speak English until he was 
about twenty years old when he came west in the Creek Removal from 
Alabama, He served in the 2nd Creek Regiment, Confederate Army, during 
the War between the States, and was a friend of Gen. Albert Pike, C. S. A. 
George W. Stidham was a charter member of the first Masonic Lodge in 
the Creek Nation. Besides his mercantile interests, he took an active interest 
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place. In 1860 he went into partnership business with Mr. 
Stidham and they opened a store at Shieldsville, near the 
original site of the town of Okmulgee, Oklahoma. They con- 
tinued in business there until the beginning of the Civil War, 
when they were compelled to move their stock back to the 
Creek Agency. Soon after the beginning of the Civil War 
he was appointed Sutler for the refugee Creeks at Fort Washita, 
in the Chickasaw Nation. A position he retained during the 
entire period of the war. At the close of the war he went into 
business with Major Aaron Harlan, dealing in merchandise and 
cattle at Tishomingo, Chickasaw Nation.? 


In 1867, James Patterson returned to the Creek Agency 
and again was connected with Mr. George W. Stidham in the 
mercantile business. Their trade extended over a large part 
of the Cherokee, Creek and Seminole Nations. In 1872, the 
M. K. & T. Railroad was built into the Indian Territory, run- 
ning a straight line from Parsons, Kansas, to Denison, Texas. 
Immediately thereafter, in 1873, Mr. Patterson opened the first 
dry goods store at the present site of Muskogee. Mr. Andrew 
W. Robb, who was living at that. time at Fort Gibson, and had 
held the position of Quartermaster at the Fort, moved to Musko- 
gee and was employed by Mr. Patterson. They formed a part- 
nership in 1876 and this relation lasted until the death of Mr. 
Patterson in 1897. In 1889 a stock company was formed. The 
stockholders were, A. W. Robb, President and Herbert J. 
Evans, known as ‘‘Jack,’’ Secretary. The store was divided 
into departments, being the first department store at that time 
in the Territory. Mr. Joseph S. Schmitt, an experienced dry 
goods man from Evansville, Indiana was put in charge of the 
dry goods department. William H. Keys was manager of the 
clothing and Mr. William Reeves the shoe department. Mr. 
Keys and Mr. Reed came from Fort Smith, Arkansas. Charles 
Seekings, an Hnglish immigrant boy who had entered the ser- 
vice of the company years before as an errand and general 


in farming operations; he was said to have been the first to grow wheat in 
the Creek Nation, the first to grow cotton near Muskogee and introduced 
the first threshing machine here. His first wife died at an early age, leaving 
him two daughters. He and his second wife, (an attractive Miss Thornsberry 
of Virginia), were the parents of two sons and two daughters, 

2 Aaron Harlan, a prosperous merchant and slave holder, had settled 
early in the 1850’s at Tishomingo where he was appointed first postmaster 
on June 29, 1857. His wife, Sarah Harlan, was of Choctaw descent (Brashear 
family), whose first husband had died back in Mississippi ( a Moncrief). 
The well known Captain George Hester of Boggy Depot where he established 
a store about 1861 had been in the employ of Major Harlan before the War 
at Tishomingo. It was here he met and married Miss Elizabeth Fulton, a 
young teacher from Georgia, who taught for a time in Robinson’s School 
southeast of Tishomingo. Captain and Mrs. Hester were the parents of 
Fanny who married a Mr. Perry, and Daisy who married Robert L. Owen 
Oklahoma’s first U. S. Senator, ; 
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handy man, and later trained in the grocery business was made 
manager of the grocery department. All heads of the depart- 
ments were stockholders. Mr. Levi Ackley was credit man. 
The company also owned and operated a mill and gin in Mus- 
kogee and more than sixty people were employed and the pay- 
roll of $30,000 per annum was maintained. They erected an 
improved round bale cotton gin and compress in 1897. In 
1891 William N. Patterson,? familiarly known as ‘‘Major,’’ a 
nephew of Mr. J. A. Patterson, came to Muskogee from his 
former home in Alabama, having just finished school. Mr. 
Patterson took him into the firm at once and gave him an in- 
terest in the business. 


The first store building was located on Main and Broad- 
way, facing east, where the Turner Block now stands. When 
Muskogee had its most disastrous fire,* the entire business part 
of town was destroyed with the exception of Captain Frederick 
B. Severs store just south of Okmulgee on Main Street. At 


3 William Nathaniel Patterson was born in Alabama, in 1878; he died at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1920. He attended a military school where he was a 
cadet major, hence his nickname “Major,” never having served in the Army. 
He was survived by three children: Catherine (Mrs. Charles P. Stuart, Okla- 
homa City); Mary (Mrs. Barto Fite) and William N. Patterson, Jr., both of 
Seattle, Washington. Mr, James A. Patterson remained a bachelor and reared 
his nephew William (“Major”) and his two sisters. 

4 This big fire at Muskogee burned 36 buildings on February 23, 1899. 

5 Frederick Ballard Severs, born in Washington County, Arkansas Terri- 
tory, August 13, 1835, descendant of notable South Carolina families, 
(Rutledges, Pinckneys and Austins), was one of the leading financiers and 
builders in the Indian Territory and Oklahoma, rated as a millionaire at the 
time of his death on April 13, 1912, in Muskogee. He had come at the age of 
eighteen to clerk in a store at Fort Gibson, and later taught school for several 
years in the Creek Nation, at Concharty Town and at Ausbury Mission near 
North Fork Town. He joined the Confederate forces at the outbreak of the 
War between the States, mustered into service as first lieutenant in the First 
Creek Regiment, Captain Samuel Checote’s Company of full blood Creeks. 
After the close of the War, he taught for a time in Texas but soon came 
back to the Creek Nation and set up a store at Shieldsville, which he moved 
to Okmulgee in 1868. Here he later erected a stone store-building stocked with 
fine merchandise, and set up a grist and saw mill and a cotton gin, properties 
that he owned during his lifetime and that helped to build his fortune. While 
at Shieldsville, Captain Severs, as he was known in later life, was appointed 
and served as private secretary to Principal Chief Samuel Checote, in which 
service he made suggestions in the adoption of the first written constitution 
by the Creek people. He had the unusual privilege of being adopted as a 
member of the Creek Nation, a privilege accorded no other white man after- 
ward. This was before his marriage in 1870 to Miss Annie Anderson of the 
Creek Nation, a teacher in the Creek schools, and the attractive and talented 
daughter of Chief George Anderson of Concharty Town. Captain Severs 
moved his family to Muskogee in 1884 for the school advantages for his 
children, and was counted one of the leaders in the development of this 
City and the surrounding region. He was the owner of a fine, modern cattle 
ranch; built and owned a cotton gin at Muskogee; led in organizing the 
Muskogee Roller Milling Company there as well as the First National Bank; 
and was builder and owner of a number of large business buildings in 
addition to the $500,000 Severs Hotel, his last big project in 1911. 
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that time Mr. Patterson and Mr. Clarence W. Turner who had 
formerly occupied the site of the old Patterson building ex- 
changed lots and substantial brick buildings were erected on 
each lot facing west, and Main Street was moved west the dis- 
tance of one block.® It created quite a protest from the citi- 
zens as the larger part of the town was located on the east side 
of the Katy railroad. Cherokee Street being the principle 
residence street. The people did not want to walk that extra 
distance, but as the railroad company wanted to lay more 
track it was thought adviseable. The proprietors were quite 
proud of their new store and increased their stock to suit their 
more commodious quarters and employed additional help. 


Among the early employees before the stock company was 
formed were: Mr. Wm. N. Martin, a prominent citizen of Mus- 
kogee for many years was in the dry goods department. Taylor 
Chisso, a member of the Creek tribe, who afterward became 
prominent in Creek school affairs, was a member of the force. 
Mr. J. Bolander, a native of Sweden, was the first bookkeeper. 
Mr. Joe Herring, now living in Muskogee, was employed in the 
aad department. He resigned to join the Rough Riders in 
1898. 


Miss Nettie Graves was the first woman employed in a 
store in Muskogee. As it was an unheard of thing for a woman 
to work in a public place, it created quite a lot of interest and 
comment when she began working. As she was also a sten- 
ographer she did not stay long as she secured a position in 
a lawyer’s office. Miss State Comby was.the next young 
woman to be employed by the firm in 1894. She had moved 
with her mother and sister from Missouri. All white people 
employed in the Indian Territory were required to secure a 
permit from the Indian Governments. Mr. Charles Garrett, a 
Creek official, at once called upon her and informed her that! 
she would be required to pay $2.00 per year for a permit. 
As he looked very much in earnest she handed over the $2.00. 
She was the first woman to pay for a permit in the town. Miss 
Comby was one of the most popular saleswomen ever employed 
in the town. Her bright smile and her willingness to be of ser- 
vice to her customers endeared her to the entire patronage. 


8 Clarence William Turner was born June 18, 1857, a descen 

English family that settled in New York state and thence teenie *Oltn 
and Indiana. His father, John E. Turner, opened a mercantile store in 
Fort Smith in 1867, and two years later, another store at Okmulgee in the 
Creek Nation. He sold out this business and settled in Muskogee where he 
was pioneer merchant from 1877 to his death in 1898. His son, Clarence W 
took over the business at Okmulgee, but moved to Muskogee in 1882 where 
he was successful as the owner of the Turner Hardware Company and real 
estate interests. Clarence W. Turner married Miss Tookah Butler of North 
Fork Town, Creek Nation, in 1883, and they were the parents of Tookah 
(Mrs. Charles Bagg of Muskogee), Clarence William, Jr., and Marion E. 


James A. Patterson 


Patterson Mercantile Company Store at Muskogee, Indian Territory. 
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Miss Rilla Towns and Miss Della Curts, a young woman from 
Kansas, were also employed in the Patterson Store. Mr. Charles 
Hart, a popular chap from Missouri, was assistant manager 
of the dry goods department. 


In 1897, I went to work at Patterson’s. I began just as an 
experiment on my part and perhaps a great one on theirs. 
They were to have their midsummer sale the last two weeks 
in July, and I asked Mr. Robb who was my mother’s good 
friend, if I might work during the sale and he gave his con- 
sent. I think he thought lightly of my ability. It was my first 
experience of standing on my feet all day. In the mad rush 
for bargains the store was filled with customers all day, stand- 
ing and almost fighting for bargains. Sometimes the goods 
were badly damaged in the fray. I remember one dozen fine 
napkins that were so badly damaged that they were charged 
to the woman who fought for them and would not take them. 
They were delivered to her the next day. When I got home in 
the evening of the first day, I announced to my mother that 
I was through with business it was too strenuous for me, but 
after a good meal, a hot bath and a night’s rest, I was ready 
for the fray the next day. The next morning after the sale was 
over Mr. Robb asked me if I would like to continue working 
as he had noticed how well I got along with the Negro customers 
as they had an enormous Negro patronage. I had received a 
dollar per day during the sale and was to get $10.00 a week on 
a permanent job. No one could afford to turn that down so 
I became a member of the regular force. We had semi-annual 
sales in July and January to reduce stock and make room for 
the next season’s goods. They were real sales. High class. 
merchandise at little above cost prices. 


Long before the doors opened in the morning the sidewalks 
would be crowded with people and the grand rush began when 
the doors were open. The people would look forward with 
much interest to the sales realizing that they could secure fine 
merchandise at little cost. 

As the store drew patronage from a radius of seventy-five 
miles it was necessary for people to spend the night in town. 
Those who could afford it stayed at a rooming house or a hotel, 
went to a show at night, shopped early the next morning and 
left for home. Others who could not afford such luxuries came 
prepared to camp in the wagon yard, located at the corner of 
Cherokee Street and East Broadway. It was enclosed with a 
high board fence and the gates were locked at night insuring 
safety. As the firm dealt heavily in cotton, farmers coming 
from a distance, always stayed in the wagon yard. They came 
in late in the afternoon, sold their cotton, went to the gin and 
got weighed in. They received their weight checks and un- 
loaded very early in the morning and were paid at the store 
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and proceeded to spend the money. As that perhaps was their 
only shopping trip for the season, the buying was heavy. I 
always tried to be on hand as early as possible in order to get 
in a big day. 


Many days I sold as much as $250 worth of merchandise in 
an hour and often the cash sales in our department alone would 
run as high as $1,000 or $1,500 a day. We carried the highest 
grade merchandise obtainable from St. Louis, Chicago and 
New York markets. Heavy silks for dresses were in demand 
and ranged in price from $2.00 to $4.00 per yard. As the styles 
were not designed with any idea of economy it required from 
8 to 10 yards of material for a dress. The findings and trim- 
mings would cost several dollars more, bringing the entire 
cost of one dress to $30.00 or $40.00. 


We also carried the finest grade of table linens. Mr. 
Schmitt took great pride in his assortment of fine damask. A 
dinner arrayed in the best linens from Patterson’s, French 
china and cut glass from the Turner art department and 
sterling silver from a leading jewelry store, presented a setting 
at a dinner party fit for a king, and as dinner parties was one 
of the most popular social occasions, the demand for our linens 
never slacked. 


In order to save time and for convenience, the firm con- 
ceived the idea of opening and maintaining a kitchen and din- 
ing room for the employees.. It was located on the third floor 
with a good trustworthy Negro man, Charley Hunter, installed 
as cook, and he was a good one. We were served dinner every 
day and supper on nights when we worked extra and Saturday 
nights. The dinners consisted of meat well cooked, at least; 
two vegetables, a plain salad and a dessert. Men who came 
on business with the office force and visitors were always in- 
vited to dinner if it was near meal time. They always seemed 
to enjoy it. During the summer when business was not so 
brisk, the firm provided us with meal tickets from a nearby 
restaurant, owned and operated by Mr. J. C. Fast. That saved 
time and a trip home through the heat. Miss Bertha Divina, 
now Mrs. J. C. Fast, was one of our popular sales-ladies at 
that time. 


In the early days there were no banks in Muskogee, and 
the firm instituted a system of banking for the benefit, largely 
for the out-of-town customers. Wealthy cattlemen would leave 
their money which they carried in stout canvas bags to be 
placed in the safe until they came for it. Later a real banking 
system was organized with real checks, and was carried on 
exclusively for the benefit of their customers and with no 
profit for themselves. The store was a meeting place, not only 
for the towns-people but for the country people as well. ‘‘Just 
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stand around Patterson’s store awhile, and the fellow you 
want to see will come along.’’ You soon had to learn the art of 
waiting on several people at one time, and keeping them all in 
a good humor. As it was not an easy matter to secure help 
since there was no unemployment problem in the town, after 
you began working and was giving satisfaction, it was hard to 
get released. When I was taking my vacation in the summer 
I stayed away from the store, for just as sure as I went in, Mr. 
Schmitt would say, ‘‘Take off that funny looking hat and get 
behind the counter. Don’t you see people waiting?’’ We 
were given two weeks vacation with pay after we had been there 
one year. On returning from my first vacation and was given 
a check that I had not worked for, I felt like a Wall Street 
broker in pre-depression days. If you were ill nothing was 
deducted from your salary. Neither were you paid for over 
time, but all in all the employees were not the losers. All 
employees got their drygoods at 10 per cent above cost and 
groceries at 10 per cent reduction. Everyone received a sub- 
stantial remembrance at Christmas time. We were paid every 
Saturday morning. As my salary had been advanced to $15 
per week there was nothing in town I could not buy if I so 
desired. It was a comfortable feeling that I had. 


The buildings at that time in Muskogee were not well 
lighted and we used electric light continuously through the 
day in winter. Weeks would go by and I would not see the 
sunshine as I came so early and went home late. The Patterson 
firm was the first one to institute a six o’clock closing hour. 
All business houses had been keeping open until 7:00 p.m. and 
later. The firm took the position that shorter hours would be 
beneficial to all concerned. When the labor unions became 
active in Muskogee, and an organizer came around and said 
we would be compelled to form a retail clerks’ union or lose 
the labor patronage, we protested as we thought we were 
already getting everything coming to us as employees, and 
were quite well satisfied, but Major Patterson advised us to 
join the Union and avoid trouble that might possibly arise. 
The firm paid our initial fee, and we went into the Union to 
please the firm principally and for the benefit of those em- 
ployed by other firms who were not getting as short hours as 
we and much shorter pay checks. 


The office force believed in recreation as well as work and 
promoted the first base ball team ever sponsored by a business 
concern in Muskogee. They had the material with which to 
form a fine team and the firm furnished the equipment free 
of charge. The suits were gray with Patterson in big black 
letters across the front of the shirts. John Cobb, Dewitt 
Blackston, Charles Hart, Spencer Summerlin, Jim Hamar, 
Arthur Reid, Mark Minter, Charles Seekings and Henry Pear- 
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son composed the first team with Mr. Will Reeves’ little boy, 
George, as the mascot. When our team played on Friday 
afternoon they closed the store and we all went to the game. 
We girls sat on the side line and rooted for our team. 


Shows were another side attraction for the boys. The 
front row in the balcony of the old Turner theatre, was pre- 
empted by the same boys, headed by Major Patterson, himself. 
Every time a good show, and some that were not so good came 
to town, they were there in full force, with plenty of peanuts 
and chewing gum. We girls might have been inclined to have 
been envious of them had not our good friend Charley Moore, 
the town’s only florist and undertaker, supplied us, not only 
with tickets to the show but provided us with a cab to take us 
safely home. So they had nothing on us. The newspaper 
wanted a picture of the entire force to accompany a write-up 
they were going to publish. We met at the studio on Sunday 
afternoon for the ordeal. It was rather amusing when we saw 
each other in our Sunday best as we were not accustomed to. 
meeting except in our everyday clothes. 


During the smallpox epidemic in Muskogee things were 


not so pleasant as there was no Board of Health at that time. 
The only way there was to handle unruly people who persisted 
in spreading the disease was to call in Mr. William Herring, 
the town Marshal. He was very tall and had a commanding 
appearance and always carried a gun in plain sight. When 
his big form loomed up in the door, the people immediately 
moved out. They would bring their children in, broken out 
with smallpox and put them up on the counters. We never 
touched the money taken from their hands. It was taken 
from their hands and placed on the counters. It was raked 
off on a paper and taken to the office and fumigated. Mr. 
Lubbes, the U. S. jailer, furnished a disinfectant that was kept 
continuously on the stove and smelled to high heaven. We girls 
were advised to eat onions as a precautionary measure and I 
think we consumed the greater part of the stock in the grocery 
department. Had it not been for the vile smelling stuff boiling 
on the stove the customers could not have endured us. However, 
there was not a case among all of the employees. 


Some of our best and most interesting customers were the 
full blood Indians. There was a platform along the side of 
the grocery department, just the height of the bed of the de- 
livery wagon, made so in order to load barrels and boxes with- 
out extra lifting. The Indians would sit along the east wall 
in the sunshine with their bright colored shawls wrapped about 
them until it was time to go home. They were nice to wait on 


as they knew what they wanted and did not argue about the 


price. 
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For two weeks before Christmas the store was kept open 
at nights until 9:00 o’clock and until midnight on the night 


of the 24th, Christmas Eve. Then the customers were put out, 


and the door was locked. We could sell anything in sight, 
regardless of price. The store looked like a wreck the morning 
after Christmas, and we were the worst wrecked of all. When 
I awoke for a late breakfast on Christmas morning, for all I 
eared it could have been the 4th of July. But it was a great 
life. If you possessed a strong constitution, a keen sense ot 
humor, and had an understanding knowledge of human nature, 
you came out all right. <A feeling of unity and friendliness 
characterized our association, due largely perhaps, from the 
fact that the management always made us feel that we were 
a part of the institution and not merely hired hands. 


When Major Patterson was married, in April 1900, to 
Miss Katherine Rector, the charming young daughter of Cap- 
tain J. B. Rector of Muskogee, she also became a part of our 
family, and later so were their two attractive little girls. As 
a saving of time and work for the office force, the company 
issued coupon books to their credit customers ranging from 
$2.50 to $25.00. They were entered as a charge account and 
the customer could trade them out as they so desired. The 
coupon ran from five cents to one dollar. 


Our Negro customers were extended the same courteous 
service as the whites received. They always had a favorite 
clerk and would always ask for him or her. You not only 
had to know what to offer them, but you also had to know 
their minds as well. Each individual was a study in Negro 
character. You also had to know their expressions and names 
for things. When they asked for a quarter’s worth of ‘‘boss 
ball,’’ you gave them a twenty-five cent ball of cotton thread 
for hand sewing. ‘‘Ten yards hickery’’ meant ten yards of 
striped cotton shirting. Saturday was a gala day for the 
colored population. They came early, spent the day, did their 
shopping late in the afternoon after visiting with their friends 
and having a good time socially. It was a painful ordeal when 
the Negro man, especially the old ones, were commissioned by 
the feminine members of their family to purchase women’s 
underwear. ‘‘Lady Unions’’ was the name they applied to 
several of the garments. One old gray-haired uncle asked me 
if we had ‘‘lady unions.’’ I replied that we did and to come right 
up stairs. He said ‘‘I don’t want ’em now, I just ax ya is ya.”’ 
They always turned their backs while you wrapped them up. 
The amusements they furnished us offset the many annoyances 
that some of our enlightened white customers caused us. 


It took the patience that Job is accredited with, to keep 
smiling and give your best service when in the middle of a 
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busy day our city friends came in to get two yards of val lace 
at 71% cents per yard. After having spent an hour or so look- 
ing over the entire stock they made a selection. Perchance 
during that time several of their church and society friends 
had stopped to talk over the latest news and sometimes scandal, 
forgetful of the fact that the clerks were alive and had ears. 
Had the conversations in front of the dry goods counter been 
repeated there would have been war in high circles. We also 
knew all of the family troubles and physical ailments of our 
customers before we even knew their names, sometimes. We 
designated them as the woman with the stingy or grouchy 
husband, and the one with the liver or stomach trouble. Our 
advice was asked on numerous subjects. For instance, ‘‘ What 
color do you think would be most becoming to me?’’ to ‘‘How 
to feed the baby.’’ 


We were always glad to see our friends in the morning as 
they passed through the store to the grocery department. Our 
genial friend, Judge John R. Thomas, always stopped to chat 
with us and admonished us to work harder and earn our salary.” 
Mr. Joseph Sondheimer never passed by without a pleasant 
word.’ He and Mr. Schmitt would converse in German, greatly 


T John Robert Thomas, born at Mount Vernon, Illinois, October 11, 1846, 
was the son of William Allyn and Caroline Neely Thomas. He was reared 
by his grandarents General and Mrs. John I. Neely in Indiana, after the death 
of his father who had served in the Mexican War. He was a student at 
Hunter Collegiate Institute at Princeton, Indiana, when he enlisted in the 
120th Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and was wounded in the Battle of Stone 
River, South Carolina in December, 1863. He was recommended in 1866 for 
a commission in the Regular Army for his distinguished service during the 
Civil War, having risen from private to captain in the Indiana Volunteers, 
Instead of continuing a military career, he studied law and was admitted to 
the Bar in Illinois, in 1869, subsequently making his home at Metropolis in 
that state. Mr. and Mrs, Thomas (neé Lottie Culver) became the parents of 
five children before her death in 1880. Their daughter, Carolyn Thomas, 
the charming Mrs. Grant Foreman and noted author and Oklahoma historian, 
has made her home in Muskgoee since 1897 when her father, John R. Thomas 
was appointed United States judge in the Indian Territory and settled in 
this City. Judge Thomas had had a distinguished career in Illinois as an 
elected official—city attorney (two years), State’s attorney (4 years) and 
U. S. congresman from Illinois (10 years). He was a Mason (21) years and 
served as Grand Master in Illinois, later receiving the 32nd degree in Okla- 
homa. A traveler in Europe for several years, a gentleman of culture and 
intellectual interests, Judge Thomas was an outstanding leader in the civic 
and political life of Muskogee, remaining here in private practice of law after 
the expiration of his term in the United States Court, until his tragic death 
at McAlester on January 19, 1914. While he was on an errand of mercy for 
a full blood Indian prisoner in the State Penitentiary, a sudden outbreak 
occurred, and he was shot by prisoners attempting an escape. 

8Mr. Joseph Sondheimer, buyer of hides and wool, had settled in the 
Muskogee region in 1867, and became one of the City’s leading business men 
Se pgs mapstts citizens. e lee estate after his death, remaining in 
rust for twenty-five years until recently, is now (1958) by beques ildi 
the new Y. W. C. A. in Muskogee, 3 Le ee 
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to our discomfort, for we thought they were talking about us. 
There were four delivery boys, two for each side of town, as 
that was in the days before autos; good strong wagons and 
horses were used. In continued wet weather the streets be- 
came rivers of mud and loaded wagons would bog down on 
Main Street. 


The traveling salesmen from whom we bought our goods 
were welcome visitors. As Muskogee was the largest town in 
this section of the Territory and had the best hotel accomoda- 
tions, the salesmen spent Sunday wherever possible. They came 
in on Friday night, took their orders early Saturday morning, 
and were free for the rest of the day. They would get behind 
the counters on busy days and sell goods as if they were em- 
ployed there. They were a fine genial lot of men. Mr. William 
Miley, from Herzogs in St. Louis, handled ladies coats and suits. 
Phil B. Oliver, from Marshal Fields in Chicago, handled piece 
goods as did Searey Williams from Carson, Pirie, Scott and 
Company, also of Chicago. Al Parnell and Emmit Skinner 
represented Ely Walker of St. Louis. They always treated the 
men folks with fine cigars, and we girls got a box of good 
candy. 


In 1907 when the Territory became a state and the Negroes 
were allowed to mortgage and sell their land, money flowed 
like water. Our difficulty was getting goods, shipped fast 
enough. They were especially fond of silk petticoats. They 
liked the kind that rustled and of the very bright colors. Many 
boxes of skirts and shirt waists were sold out before they were 
ever marked and put in stock. While the clerks were called 
upon for loads of advice and help in selling materials, our Negro 
customers were very appreciative and were really our friends. 
The Fourth of August was the biggest day of the year with 
them. That was when they celebrated their emancipation. 
Although the proclamation was signed in April, the 4th of 
August was the day set apart for the celebration. They could 
economize for weeks in order to buy clothes and food for that 
occasion. We sold bolts of white dress goods and miles of 
ribbon. Blue was their favorite color. No dusky belle thought 
she was properly attired unless she was arrayed in white with 
a profusion of ribbon bows on her dress and her hat bedecked 
with gaily colored flowers. The celebration consisted of a 
two-days picnic and barbecue, held at some popular picnic 
grounds a few miles from town. An invitation was always 
extended to their white friends, who were their honored guests, 
and received the most courteous attention. I can testify to 
that as I attended several. The whites were always served 
dinner before the Negroes began to eat. The Negroes also 
depended upon the men in the office to advise them on all 
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business matters, and felt that their interests would be well 
taken care of. 


After the death of Mr. Patterson, Mr. A. W. Robb, who 
formed a partnership with Mr. Patterson in 1876, became 
the senior member of the firm. His fine personality endeared 
him to the entire force during all his years of service. He 
was compelled, through illness, to retire a few months before 
his death, which occurred in 1909. 


Among the outstanding citizens of Oklahoma today is 
Mr. Connie Foley of Eufaula. As a young lad he was employed 
in 1876 by Mr. Patterson. He began service as a general helper 
around the store and later as a salesman. Messrs. Patterson 
and Robb recognizing the true worth of the young man became 
especially interested in him. His keen business acumen, sterling 
traits of character, and his close attention to business, bespoke 
a bright future for him. They did not lose sight of his fine 
qualities. He remained in their employ until 1881 when he 
formed a partnership with them and opened a general mercan- 
tile store at Eufaula, known as the Foley Mercantile Company 
which for many years was the leading firm in that section 
of the country. He also owned and operated a cotton gin there. 
Mr. Foley has continuously made his home in Eufaula since 
that time. He is a Mason of the highest rank and a citizen 
which Oklahoma is justly proud to honor.? 


At the end of eight years I resigned from the employ of 
the firm to take a position with the Schmitt Dry Goods Com- 
pany, a new store opened with Mr. Joe Schmitt, John Leiber 
and Charles Hart as proprietors. It was located on West Ok- 
mulgee just west of the Fite-Rowsey Building. 


Major Patterson had never particularly cared for indoor 
life. The oil business which was rapidly developing in the 
country at that time appealed to him and the store was closed 
in 1913. Mr. Patterson established his headquarters in Tulsa, 
and entered the oil business. But he was forced to retire on 
account of ill health, and died April, 1920. 


The Patterson Mercantile Company stood at the forefront 
through the years from 1873 to 1918, a place well deserved 
through the merits of those who managed its affairs. The 
building they occupied now stands at the Corner of Broadway 
and Main Streets with the date, 1887, on the front, bearing 
a silent tribute to the pioneers of Indian Territory days. 


® Cornelius Emmet Foley died at Eufaula on February 26, 1944 (See 
Robert L. Williams, “Cornelius Emmet Foley,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 1 [Spring, 1946], p. 112.) 
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THE MAGIC CITY: GUTHRIE 
Kansas City Times, July 22, 1889* 


At high noon three months ago today Oklahoma was thrown 
open to the waiting multitudes. By nightfall it probably con- 
tained more people than are within its boundaries today, but 
this does not prove that the territory turned out a disappoint- 
ment—that the promised land was not what it had been repre- 
sented. Many who came here and secured claims have returned 
to their homes temporarily and many who own town lots would 
be glad to do so, but it is the era of the ‘‘jumper’’ and they 
feel that a watchful eye must be kept upon their possessions. 
No, Oklahoma has proved very far from a disappointment, so 
far as its towns go, at any rate. Everybody here swears by it, 
but especially by their particular town or locality. 


A newcomer, if he be politic, will declare at each town he 
enters that it is the very best in the territory and should have 
the capital by all means. He needs no further credentials. 
There is all the bitter rivalry for supremacy between some of 
these places that ever characterized the struggles of eastern 
commercial centers. The people stand by their own first, last 
and all the time and even honest criticism is not tolerated. The 
boom spirit is a most vigorous, jealous and kicking one. 


Guthrie and Oklahoma City are avowed rivals, and so with 
other towns here and there. Each is fighting for itself and 
against the others, and, possibly, all are thereby benefited. 
But one must get into the territory to appreciate the earnest- 
ness and often bitterness of the struggle. 


The Oklahoma-bound still form the bulk of the Sante Fe’s 
passengers from Arkansas City, some returning from trips to 
former homes, many on their first visit. There is no line to 
indicate the northern boundary of the territory, but ten to one 
some old boomer will be in the seat in front or behind who’ll 
draw a long breath and announce that the Cherokee Strip is 
left and Oklahoma is entered. And certainly it must be. Away 
over to the left is a dugout which no Indian on earth could ever 
have constructed, and a minute later you are at the first town 
in the territory—a dozen tents and one small frame building— 
Orlando. It’s too new to have been heard much of. 


- * When Guthrie was three months old the Kansas City Times described 
the “Magic City,” telling of graded streets, miles of sidewalks, and street 
sprinklers. Dr. B. B. Chapman found the article in the Kansas Historical 
Society while working under the auspices of the Research Foundation of 
Oklahoma State University, and it is here reprinted in full—Ed. 
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And, by the way, comparatively few tents are seen in 
Oklahoma today. In the towns they are scattered here and 
there, but they are probably only one in twenty to the little 
one story frame houses which make a nest so hot these summer 
days that one would better be smothered with a bolster, for 
it’s quicker. That it’s warm in Oklahoma everybody must 
admit. Calling on Captain Kavanaugh, in command of the 
troops here, early last week his thermometer registered 102° 
quite late in the afternoon, and there have been some warmer 
days since—warmer by several degrees. But so far there has 
been scarcely a day without a slight breeze stirring and the 
nights are deliciously refreshing. 


Back to the line of the Sante Fe: Seven miles from the 
north line of the territory is Alfred [now Marshall ]|—booming 
like everything else—with twenty or thirty frame buildings 
and as many tents, the drug stores prominent by their sub- 
stantial look here as elsewhere. ‘‘They can’t use a tent, you see, 
they’ll get caught at it,’’ observes a returning pilgrim who 
has evidently ‘‘been there.’’ But he’s inclined to libel the ter- 
ritorial towns. It is to be presumed that almost anywhere a 
man ean get his whisky and quinine, and be trusted to mix 
them to suit himself. But prohibition under martial law here 
is a little different from Kansas prohibition. Even the drug 
stores have to be mighty careful in the bitters they sell, and 
such compounds as Hostetter’s are not permitted. 


In Guthrie last Saturday the sale of cider was stopped. 
There were doubtless some honest dealers, but some had abused 
the privilege and all had to suffer, so now none of the so-called 
cider is to be had nearer than the Kansas line. Outside of the 
undeniably soft drinks the only beverage to be had is hop-tea, 
and some of the straight-laced are calling for an analysis on 
this. Captain Kavanaugh has it, as is not generally known. 
It shows 1.82 per cent of alcohol, 96 per cent of water and 
the balance heaven knows what, but nothing to intoxicate. The 
beverage looks amazingly like beer and tastes like slop. It is 
drunk on its looks, and so long as it is not tampered with by 
the addition of spirits it will be permitted. 


From Alfred it is a short run to the great and glorious 
Guthrie, in as fine a location as city ever had, the land rising 
from either side of the Cottonwood in long waves, tree-dotted 
everywhere, and of a delightful green that is a rest and plea- 
sure to the eye at all times. It will admit the best of drainage, 
and from not being upon a level but upon rolling ground much 
is added to the attractiveness of its streets, which in time will 
be the pride of the city. Of a uniform width of 80 feet, the 
blocks 300 feet square, and some of the boulevards 100 feet in 
width, Guthrie has a system of streets that could searcely be 
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improved upon, and which may be improved to make a boule- 
vard of every one. It is amazing what ninety days have ac- 
complished. All the main streets are graded, there are miles of 
sidewalks, cross walks are being put in and everything looks 
as neat as a pin. Sprinkling carts are run upon the main 
streets and keep down the dust, which nowhere is very bad, 
thanks to light breezes, 


Guthrie has been a mighty expensive town. Enough money 
has been expended here in three months to run a good many 
towns three years. It is the same here as in many other places— 
men don’t run public business as they do their own. And while 
the same might have been accomplished for much less, certainly 
the result of the improvements in Guthrie is to be none the less 
commended. 


While Guthrie is referred to and considered by outsiders 
as one town, there are, in fact, three Guthries, with another 
already platted, but almost bare of residents. This comes from 
the limitation of a townsite to one-half a quarter section or 
320 acres. There is Guthrie, East Guthrie and West Guthrie, 
with South Guthrie waiting to develop, all practically one town 
but under three mayors and three distinct sets of city officers. 


East Guthrie was the first to adopt a charter, which was 
accomplished last week by a small majority, when a set of 
officers was elected, the list as long as your arm. It was the 
large number of officers and the ground of expense which 
excited opposition to the charter, and it is a question if the 
city has acted wisely. Many of the officers have jurisdiction 
coextensive with the United States courts, in civil offenses to 
the extent of $300 and also in quasicriminal cases. The gov- 
ernment, which ran affairs from April 24 to the election, had 
T. H. Soward at its head as mayor, and against it the cry of 
extravagance was raised, as it has been against all the Guthrie 
governments, while the recorder was openly charged with in- 
eompetency. Up to July 1, remembering that the town was 
unknown before April 22, the expenditures do look steep, 
footing up $12,668, the receipts being $9,263—and the city has 
no gambling houses to call on, either. Counting the assets, 
however, the city is only $67 in debt. It has a city hall of its 
own— a commodious two story building—costing with lot, 
some $2,000, and a fairly good jail. It is the first of the 
Guthries to come to the front with buildings of its own. The 
others rent. The court of arbitration cost the city $1,500 and 
a hospital building $150. 


Until a few days ago very few in Guthrie knew that there 
had been three smallpox cases here. They were removed to a 
hospital, have recovered and gone and now that there is no 
danger the fact is out. 
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These boards of arbitration, let it be said, have caused as 
much kicking and dissatisfaction among the people as any other 
three movements made. The members were paid $10 a day each 
and there were five on each board. They pretended to adjust 
matters for weeks, and cost the people small fortunes. They 
did, it is claimed, adjust admirably for themselves and those 
who stood in with the rings. After the first boards came others. 
Cases were resubmitted, and in cases, how many it is impossible 
to determine, two parties hold certificates to the same lot. 
These certificates are issued by the mayor, and are supposed 
to give title to the lot, for no lot can be sold unless the sup- 
posed owner has a certificate. This duplication of certificates 
will no doubt work many innocent parties great injustice and 
loss. Another thing, in issuing certificates the city is supposed 
to guarantee the lot. But it offers little protection, and lot 
jumping is of almost daily occurrence. 


Only yesterday the Times correspondent met a _ gentle- 
man who has bought several lots on which certificates have 
been issued. On one he had discovered that a jumper’s tent 
had been up for over two weeks. ‘‘I’ll beat him out of his 
boots in the end,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but it’s the worry and bother 
and trouble of such things that almost make me sorry I came 
here, although I’ve made money.’’ Everything has to be watched 
constantly and with an eagle eye. A man who has property 
in Guthrie has to stay right here and watch it all the time. 


The same gentleman had just bargained for a lot 20x100 
feet at First Street and Oklahoma Avenue, one of the most 
desirable lots in the city, for $2,200, but he backed out of the 
bargain, discouraged at the outlook. This gives some idea of 
property values here, and a good many claim that they are down 
to bed rock. Plenty of good business lots can be had for $2,000, 
but good locations can be had for much less. There are some 
desirable residence lots at $300 and $400. 


The towns of Guthrie and East Guthrie were established 
practically at the same time and are east of the Santa Fe tracks 
and the sluggish, deep-red Cottonwood. 


West Guthrie was born several weeks later and at the 
risk of stopping the sale of a few town lots, a matter which is 
kept decidedly quiet is here mentioned. The town is upon a 
quarter section duly located. At the time it came into exist- 
ence this was known and there was a spread eagle announce- 
ment to those here that the military would not interfere. Since 
then the subject is not referred to. The Times correspondent 
inquired of the officer commanding the military what would 
be done if the claimant of the quarter section, half of which was 
summarily taken for the townsite, should complain. The ans- 
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wer was right to the point: ‘‘Move them off. Just as soon as 
the man who located the quarter section complains the people 
of West Guthrie will have to go. There has been no complaint 
and so of course I have not interfered.’’ So some of these days, 
unless matters are arranged, there may be a memorable exodus 
from West Guthrie, which has built up rapidly as to homes, but 
is lacking in business houses. 


Here is where Guthrie proper holds the palm. It has six 
banks and about as many business houses of all characters in 
proportion. Two morning and evening papers, some of which 
will not for long fill a long felt want, are struggling. Guthrie 
has been booming. Just now she is holding her own remarkably 
well. Some look for great improvements before fall. But many 
careful observers do not look for much substantial advance until 
the question of titles is settled and deeds are issued for the lots. 
This can not be until Congress meets and the townsite is proved 
up. And until then it seems that Guthrie must stand just about 
where she now is. 


The decision of the land office on Saturday that claims 
could not be held if located by parties who were in the terri- 
tory prior to noon of April 22, no matter if not located before 
that time, and that they can not be held if located by persons 
who arranged relays of horses and so got ahead of the common 
herd, will cause no end of trouble and dissatisfaction. Of 
course the decision will be appealed, but the chances are that 
the register was acting under information from the Interior 
Department, and that it will stand to the intense discomfiture 
of hundreds. 


This applies, of course, only to quarter sections, but not a 
few are alarmed lest it shall become applicable in the end to 
townsites. Five hundred would probably be a low estimate of 
the claimants to town lots in Guthrie in possession before noon 
of the 22d. If the same decision should apply to town lots 
there will be endless confusion. It is claimed by some, however, 
that the Interior Department will only consider the townsite 
as a whole, and that the deeds for lots will then be issued by the 
mayor as trustee, and there will be no trouble. But it seems 
an open question. If town-lot claimants in the territory long 
before the time set are to be protected, then when the rest of 
the Indian Territory is opened, what is to prevent the occu- 
pancy of entire townsites so far in advance that everybody can 
even get a corner lot if he wants it? This is a question a good 
many expect the government to consider. And if the equity 


Jaid down by the decision is to be observed, then a good many 


citizens in Guthrie and elsewhere are in for it. In view of the 
possibility or probability a good many contests will probably 
be filed before Congress meets. 
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Guthrie is working hard for a provisional government for 
the territory. And the reason is that for a provisional govern- 
ment there must be a capital, and Guthrie wants it and wants 
it bad. But for this provisional government would probably 
never have been broached. But with the chance of it, with the 
probability with it established here Congress would make the 
same selection, her citizens are chipping in funds quite freely 
to bring provisional government about. 


The convention last week cost some money, but it is a 
question if it did not defeat the very object aimed at. On a 
question of a provisional government the people of the terri- 
tory might have been brought to ask for it. But when a con- 
vention, not representing many of the largest centers and most 
promising sections of the territory, sets itself up to divide the 
territory into ten bijou little counties and further to prepare 
a code of laws, thinking people are apt to hold that too many 
steps are being taken. 


A convention at Frisco only a few days before declared 
unqualifiedly against provisional government, and that last 
week’s convention will ever bring it about is a matter on which 
even some Guthrians are skeptical. And why should the terri- 
tory not wait until Congress meets? The convention last week 
argued that Congress might be years in acting. This is hardly 
probably if the right influence is brought to bear. And really, 
there has been no demand for provisional government as yet. 
The cities have governments of their own, and the country has 
needed none. ~ 


At the convention endless pictures were drawn of what 
might be done—how a man having cattle might turn them in 
on somebody else’s crops, how this and that wrong should be 
provided against. But really none of these wrongs have been 
attempted. The people are law abiding, well content with their 
possessions, satisfied to do right, and not fearing much wrong. 
The United States laws, too, cover a multitude of cases. Okla- 
homa is not overrun with blacklegs and disreputable characters. 
They are few and far between even in the towns. The people 
of Guthrie will compare well with those of any city in the land. 
The rough element of mining towns is wanting. There are 
gamblers and leeches here who in the town of Guthrie proper 
ply their vocation with open doors. But the bulk of the people 
are eminently respectable. 


One sees almost as many ladies and children here as can 
be found in any town of its size. The visitor to Guthrie is com- 
ing into no top-boot, flannel-shirt, seven-shooter town. He’s 
coming into a city where people dress as well and are quite as 
good morally as elsewhere. If Guthrie proper tolerates gamb- 
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ling houses there is this consolation—they pay in $70 monthly 
each to the city treasury, and when even councilmen gamble 
openly—as was the case the other night—well, it may not be 
right, but there is no public kicking against the city govern- 
ment clique. 


Guthrie proper is the only one of the three Guthries to have 
its gambling houses, dance houses, and houses of even worse 
character. The ground floor of the building on one of the best 
corners in Guthrie is a gambling den, doors and windows wide 
open. And it is noticeable that on the front of the first big fan 
constantly swinging back and forth over the tables, is the ad- 
vertisement, in staring letters, of an undertaker. This may 
have something to do with the scarcity of affrays in Guthrie. 
The few little shooting scrapes have not proven serious. 


Guthrie has its waterworks, hydrants being available on all 
the principal streets. The poles for a system of electric light- 
ing are now being placed. The ties for a street railway are 
piled here and there on Oklahoma Avenue, but the gentleman 
who has an unlimited franchise will doubtless use his pleasure 
about putting them down. 


And how many inhabitants has Guthrie? Enthusiastic 
Guthrians claim 10,000. The number is actually much less. 
There are doubtless between 6,000 and 7,000 people here. Such 
good judges as the captain in charge of the military place the 
number at something under 7,000, and this is doubtless near 
the correct figure. 


There has been some fever, but the percentage of sickness 
is very small. Among the soldiers, where statistics are reliable, 
it is only 2.5 per cent. But unless the city authorities of Guthrie 
move very soon this can not last. Many of the alleys are filled 
up with decaying refuse of the worst kind, and unless the de- 
mands of health officers and citizens are soon heeded no one 
need be surprised at pestilence. Then again, south of Guthrie, 
to save a long curve or bridges, the Santa Fe changed the 
channel of the Cottonwood, leaving an old channel, some of 
it within the limits of Guthrie. Unless this is filled up look 
out for fevers. Even now its effect is being felt. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY BEFORE THE RUN OF 1889 
By A. W. Durham* 


At the close of the Civil War, my father left the old home- 
stead in Michigan and settled on one of Uncle Sam’s 160-acre 
tracts in Kansas, so that at the tender age of eighteen months 
I became an original ‘‘boomer.’’ At this time the Santa Fe 
was completed only as far as Emporia, from which point we 
continued overland sixty miles farther. 


Subsequently, we survived many hard times in Kansas, 
including the grasshopper year. When I was five my folks 
moved to Florence, where I was placed in school. Here I 
passed successively through the stages of bootblack, news- 
boy, cattle herder, bell boy at Fred Harvey’s, Santa Fe news 
agent, and, when fifteen was appointed agent for the Santa Fe 
at Burns. In this capacity I served at several Kansas stations. 


On February 20, 1888, I was asked to take charge of the 
station in Oklahoma. I distinctly remember alighting from 
the Santa Fe southbound train about two o’clock the following 
morning where now stands this beautiful city. 


Accompanied by the traveling auditor of our company and 
the route agent for Wells Fargo & Company’s express, I made 
my way to a shack just across from the station which then 
was the pretentious abode of one George Gibson wherein 
were fed and housed ‘‘mule skinners,’’ tenderfeet and other 
transients. 


This building was a story and a half high, was constructed 
of rough lumber, and had two or three bedrooms upstairs. The 
cracks were not closely battened, and the cold winds came 
through in unstinted measure. In answer to our knock, George 
Gibson came down the steps holding in his hand a coal-oil 
lamp to which was attached a tin reflector. 


The light dazzled us momentarily, but we soon discerned a 
number of Indians rolled up in their bright, colorful blankets 
upon the floor. We were obliged to step over one or two of 


* “Reminiscent of Early Days in Oklahoma” by A. W. Durham is a docu- 
ment in the Santa Fe Magazine, August, 1924. It is extracts from an address 
Durham had delivered “recently” in Oklahoma City before the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. The document was located by Dr. B. B. Chapman, work- 
ing under the auspices of the Research Foundation of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Mr. Durham was one of the citizens who signed the Petition for 
the Incorporation of Oklahoma City in 1889 (See Notes and Documents, this 
number of The Chronicles) .—Ed. 
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them on our way to the stairway, much to their disgust—and 
ours! Indians were no novelty to me those days. 


Upstairs, each of us was furnished a blanket, and, al- 
though the bed was spread with a thin cover, the weather 
was so cold we all slept with our clothing on and utilized 
our overcoats as well. Breakfast next morning was served 
on a long pine table at which we sat on benches, the bill of 
fare consisting of the usual sow belly, soggy biscuits, molasses 
and black coffee. 


My predecessor had hobnobbed the night before quite 
freely with John Barleycorn which delayed matters a bit, but 
I finally was checked in as railroad agent, express agent, 
manager of the Western Union Telegraph Company and stage 
agent. One night operator comprised my entire force. 


As it was necessary for me to be on hand every morning 
at 4:30 to let the stage out and look after passengers, baggage 
and express, I slept in the station. This work usually occupied 
about an hour, after which I would return to bed for a few 
more winks of sleep. 


Even before the country was opened, considerable business 
was transacted through this office, Oklahoma! being the only 
reporting or agency station between Arkansas City and Purcell, 
a distance of 154 miles. There were, however, telegraph 
offices in Ponca City, Wharton (now Perry), Guthrie and 
Norman, but they were established primarily to take care of 
train service. Freight was handled to these stations only 
when prepaid, and as no regularly authorized agents were 
there it was put off at the owner’s risk. 


Soon afterward, I was joined here by my mother, two 
sisters and a brother, and we occupied the cottage which the 
eompany provided for the agent. 


The stage ran regularly between Oklahoma and Fort 
Reno, the fare being $3.00 one way or $5.00 for the round trip. 
Forty pounds of baggage was carried free, more than that 
taking express rates. The old Concord type of stage was 
used, a boot in front and one behind, and was drawn by six 
horses. Many notables were carried over this line, most of 
them being in government service. 


1The name of the post office “Oklahoma Station” was changed by the 
Post Office Department to “Oklahoma” December 18, 1888 (George H. Shirk, 
“First Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles o} 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. I (Spring, 1952), p. 83). The name of this post 
office remained “Oklahoma,” until 1924 when it was changed to “Oklahoma 


City.”—Ed. 
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Oklahoma was used by the Government as a distributing 
station, from which a number of Indian agencies—including 
the Sac and Fox, Kickapoos, Mississippi Choctaws, Kiowas 
and Comanche, Cheyenne and Arapahoe—were supplied, and 
our capacity ‘often was taxed in caring for the express 
business. Government soldiers quartered in Fort Reno also 
were supplied from this station. 


Captain C. F, Somers, quartermaster’s agent, was stationed 
here, his quarters consisting of quite a respectable frame 
building located near the slope toward Maywood, not far from 
the railway. 


The Indian freight alone amounted to about a million 
pounds each month, and it was nothing unusual for freighters 
to haul supplies .a distance of 125 miles. 


Don Mb. Guckinson, 


POSTMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
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_ The Government had attempted to surpress the cattle men 
prior to my coming to the Indian Territory, but there still 
were numerous herds left. During my first year here we 
shipped out of Oklahoma station more than a thousand car- 
loads of cattle. We shipped also a carload or two of buffalo 
horns and a number of carloads of bones, which had been 
gathered by enterprising Nestors. 


About the only buildings in Oklahoma at this time were 
the depot, railway agent’s cottage, section house, post office 
(S. H. Radebaugh was postmaster), quartermaster’s agent’s 
house, George Gibson’s boarding house, and a stockade belong- 
ing to G. B. Brickford, a contract government freighter. 


Game was plentiful in the vicinity. We frequently had 
venison and quail, and often prairie chicken and wild turkeys 
were brought in. 


Bands of friendly blanket Indians often passed through 
and occasionally they would camp several days in the neighbor- 
hood. While we could not converse with them to any great 
extent, we had mutual understanding in many things. They 
gave us no trouble whatever, but we made sure that nothing 
of value was lying around loose which might be carried off. 


Detachments of cavalry from Fort Reno frequently 
scoured the country to round up and deport the ‘‘sooners,”’ 
a great many of whom were in the country. New faces came 
and went constantly. No one knew where they were from or 
their ultimate destination. We generally could tell when a 
detachment was expected by the scramble for tickets, and as 
many as a hundred tickets for a single train to Purcell often 
were sold, Purcell being the closest place of exit from the 
forbidden district. When the raid was over, they would begin 
filtering back. 


Occasionally a tenderfoot would put up at one of our 
leading hotels, Radebaugh’s or McGranahan’s, and this was 
the signal for the ‘‘mule skinners’’ who happened to be in 
town to stage a phony fight. They would engage the stranger 
in a trivial conversation which would lead into a controversy. 
Then all would take sides, the result being a make-believe riot, 
all pretending to shoot at each other, thus throwing a scare 
into the newcomer. 


We had no banking facilities, and the medium of exchange 
was good old United States currency. The express company 


was used freely for money orders and for transporting money 


and valuables. Frequent transfers of money were necessary 
to supply the vast extent of country tributary to us, to pay 
off the soldiers at the fort, and to supply the Indian agencies 
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and post traders. When government money was handled it 
usually met by an escort of cavalry, but we handled many ship- 
ments without such protection. 


I distinctly remember one occasion that the Government 
failed to provide an escort, and we were obliged to hold : 
approximately forty thousand dollars almost a week. The 
little safe we had offered no real protection, so I concealed 
the money in old rubber boots and rubbish underneath the 
counter, close to my sleeping place. Not even the night opera- 
tor knew we were taking so great a risk. Many bad men 
were known to be in the country at the time; trains were 
being held up and robbed at other places, but we were not 
molested in the least. 


On another occasion, being forewarned, we prepared for 
trouble; our trains were guarded, and Captain Somers and I 
took measures to give the suspected gang a warm reception. 
The gang entered and tied their horses at the location now 
known as Grand Avenue and Broadway, but happily, after 
reconnoitering the place, rode away before the train arrived. 
Perhaps they had learned of our preparedness. 


For the most part, however, the people were law abiding 
and friendly, although there is no denying the fact that the 
Indian Territory then was a rendezvous of a vast number of 
criminals of every description. 


Shortly before the country was opened for settlement, 
many news writers were about gathering material for the 
press, and some of the stories they sent in were wonderfully 
exaggerated. The few wires we had were taxed to their 
capacity at times, and quite frequently the night operator and 
i aie busy late into the night clearing this trash, as we 
ealled it. 


While the town was not placed strictly under marital law, 
four companies of infantry were stationed on the military 
reservation under command of Lieutenant Colonel Snyder, 
and at the opening of Oklahoma Capt. D. F. Stiles acted as 
a sort of provost marshal. This was a wise provision of the 
government, as it served to restrain the lawless element and it 
undoubtedly prevented many riots and the shedding of blood. 


Immediately following President Harrison’s message of 
March 23, 1889, which provided for the opening of the country 
on April 22 of that year, everything assumed a different aspect. 
There was plenty of excitement, and hurried preparations 
were made to accommodate the expected rush. The Santa 
Fe constructed a new freight house and engaged additional 
forces; watchman service was augmented, bridges were 
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guarded and trains were policed. George L. Sands then was 
General Superintendent and Avery Turner was Superintendent. 
Every one was on his toes for the grand rush! 


On that memorable day, so far as the eye could see, people 
seemed to spring up as though my magic. On they came from 
every direction; some on horseback, some in vehicles; some 
had spades, some stakes, some hand bags, some pots and pans, 
others cooking utensils of varying degrees, and so forth. 
Words are inadequate to describe the scene. History was in 
the making. 


The first train from the south came in about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. It was crowded—people clambered to- 
gether upon the platforms, on the car roofs, everywhere. 
There must have been two thousand persons aboard that 
train. The rush was on in full. Train load of humanity, 
followed train load, and a city was made in a day. 


Charles Chamberlain, with a corps of surveyors, was on 
the ground by noon. Such a scramble for lots ean hardly be © 
realized, and as a single entry was restricted by law to 320 
acres, there were not enough lots to go around. This, coupled 
with the fact that several companies made surveys which 
later had to be reconciled with each other, accounts for the 
many jogs and offsets in some of Oklahoma City’s streets. 
The disputes and litigation which followed is well known. 


The water supply was a problem. We furnished gratis 
all the water we could from the railroad tank, but were obliged 
to place guards over it to prevent waste. Even then, the 
supply became quickly exhausted, and it was necessary to 
haul in trainloads of water. 


The early days of Oklahoma City differed little from those 
of other frontier towns with respect to gambling and its 
attendant evils. The ‘‘sure thing’’ men and the ‘‘knights of 
the green cloth’’ were open for business early and late all 
along the railroad from Main Street to Reno Avenue, with a 
few places on Grand and California. The ‘‘soap man,’’ chuck- 
a-luck, fan-tan, faro, roulette, three-card monte, stud-poker, 
and even keno, were much in evidence. 


Gradually order was brought out of chaos. People must 
have supplies, household goods, furniture, stoves, building 
materials, vehicles, farm implements, live stock, groceries, 
clothing, and so forth, and everything had to be brought in 
by the railroad. The volume of business was limited only by 
the number of cars we could release from their ladings each 


day. 
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After awhile a reaction set in, and Oklahoma City saw 
several dull years. Contests and litigation, I believe, were 
partly responsible for this It is surprising how under adverse 
circumstances people usually get together for the common 
good. 


The opening of Oklahoma came so late in the season that 
the first year afforded little opportunity to prepare the 
ground and raise crops, and the second year saw a crop 
failure. This left some of the settlers in a deplorable condi- 
tion, but through it all they displayed a fortitude, a courage 
and a tenacity of purpose that is worthy the best traditions of 
our time. 


Appeals for aid were made. The Santa Fe and Rock 
Island furnished seed to the farmers at actual cost on notes 
which required payment the following year. I acted as cus- 
todian of these notes in the Oklahoma City district, and it is 
a pleasure to say that most of the notes were promptly paid. 


Andrew J. Seay succeeded Governor Steele, the first ter- 
ritorial governor, and I was a member of the committee that 
went to El Reno to escort Governor Seay to our city, where a 
reception was given in his honor. 


I lived in Oklahoma City several years after this, and saw 
the city grow in size and importance. I saw peace and 
happiness all around, and many of those who bore the hard- 
ships and weathered the storm were abundantly rewarded. 
All honor to the old settlers who blazed the way for the making 
of this great commonwealth. They are worthy descendants 
of those heroic souls who carried the banner of civilization 
across the continent to the Golden West. 


Ps ae BAT 5 
ty ae 
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AN EARLY DAY CRUSADER FOR LAW AND ORDER 
IN OKLAHOMA: THOMPSON BENTON FERGUSON 


By Leslie A. McRill 
“To strive, to seek, to find, and not yield.” 


Thompson Benton Ferguson came with his family to Wa- 
tonga in Blaine County in 1892 from the neighboring state of 
Kansas. In the covered wagon, beside his family, were the 
meager tools of an early-day newspaper. Often his wife would 
say, “‘Yes, we started the Watonga Republican with a hair-pin 
and a nail.’’ As one looks back over the Semi-centennial of 
Statehood held the past year, it seems fitting to call to mind 
some of the characters and their struggles and ideals which 
went into the shaping of Oklahoma. We often forget or view 
dimly the hard work, the deprivations, and accomplishments 
that the pioneers experienced. This article gives briefly the 
story of a crusading editor of early Oklahoma—not of a Ter- 
ritorial Governor, though he was next to the last of the Terri- 
torial Governors.! It is not the experiences of a politician, 
though a politician he may have been, but it is the tale of an 
Oklahoma editor and his consistent efforts to make this a clean 
state by laboring in his own home town and county for better 
moral conditions; for a better place to bring up his own and 
his neighbors’ children, that they might fit into worthy places 
as citizens of a proud state. 


Editor Ferguson plunged into the affairs of a new com- 
munity to make himself felt on the side of law and order. He 
may. have been too strongly partisan since his business might 
have been better financially had he been less so. Many mer- 
chants and city officials took the lesser course placing per- 
sonal gain far above the demands for good government. But 
“T. B.,’’ as his closer friends called him, seemed to have but 
one Puritanical ideal—a good town in which to rear his 


1Thompson Benton Ferguson, son of Abner and Hannah Ferguson, 


was born near Des Moines, Iowa, March 17, 1857. His family moved to 
Kansas where he attended the public schools and the State Normal School 
at Emporia. He served as a Methodist minister, and taught school for 
several years. He made the run on April 22, 1889, and staked a claim 
near Oklahoma City, which he later sold. Returning to Kansas, he settled 
at Sedan where he owned and edited a newspaper, and published a book, 
The Jayhawkers, on early Kansas history. He moved to Watonga, Oklahoma 
Territory, in 1892, where he remained the editor of The Watonga Republi- 
can until his death on February 11, 1921, recognized through the years as 
leading newspaper man in the Territory and the State. He was appointed 
Governor of Oklahoma Territory by President Theodore Roosevelt on Novem- 
ber 30, 1901, and served in this office until January 5, 1906.—Ed. 
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family, and where the better class of citizens might exert their 
ideals in building their new state. 


He had not been in Watonga long until he clashed with the 
lawless saloon element. As early as 1893, we find him opposing 
local lawless conditions. Again, in 1897 the ‘‘saloon fever broke 
out again.’’? A summary is given in one of T. B.’s later edi- 
torials, which will appear in chronological order later in this 
article. But almost at once the law-breaking element discov- 
ered they had a ‘‘foeman worthy of his steel’’—to them, ‘‘a 


devil in his own home town!”’ 


Editor Ferguson’s technique was somewhat different from 
that of many newspaper editors in that he never allowed his 
readers to forget conditions. Many times a fine editorial will 
‘hit the nail on the head’’ in a well worded article and then 
no more will be said perhaps for months. Not so, T. B.! No 
momentum was to be lost. Everlastingly at it! Enforce all 
laws! Respect every statute! Back every efficient officer! 
All pull together! 


And while his earliest efforts lacked backing on the part 
of the public, his later editorials were backed by every cru- 
sading minister and his people. It was indeed a change from 
that earlier day when ‘‘respectable’’ deacons and elders were 
willing signers to petitions for saloons. 


A few excerpts from the early 1890’s will serve to give us 
background for latex developments in the fight for law and 
order in Blaine County. The following is taken from The Wa- 
tonga Republican of October 11, 1898 :? 


DISGRACEFUL 


The affairs around a certain place in town on last Monday night 
were disgraceful. Blatant profanity and obscene language could be 
heard all night long. Now then right here it will not be out of place 
to vemark that the law-abiding people of Watonga will not be im- 
posed upon this winter as they were last. If saloons cannot be run 
within the law, stop them. The law is plain. Let it be enforced. 
The county attorney and the commissioners should investigate this 
matter and if any licensed liquor house is not running according 
to law its license should be revoked. The officers of the law should 
see that these disgraceful riotings are stopped. 


And as if he would give attention to all law breakers he 
continued in another column with this reference to the Indians, 
Cheyennes and Arapahos, who were in this community: 


Whiskey is being sold to the Indians at this place. There is no 
question as to who the guilty parties are. Now then the question 


2 Bound volumes of The Watonga Republican through the years are in 
the Newspaper Department of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma 
City, from which all quotations in this article were taken. 
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is will they be brought to justice? Judge Burford said during court 
here last summer that above all things those who sell whiskey to 
the Indians are liable to severe punishment. Let the guilty parties 
at this place be reported to the U. S. grand jury. 


_ Then in April, 1894 these remarks in the Watonga Repub- 
lican ealled attention again to lawlessness: 


The Kelly building on the corner is to be occupied by a saloon. 
Well, with a saloon on the two most prominent corners in town, the 
churches in the back ground, and the grocery stores “up street”, 
it is a queer advertisement for our town, and strangers will be im- 
pressed with the situation when they come here. Now then, how 
many Christians will sign petitions for a saloon? How many men in 
this town who have boys will sign a petition for a saloon? “Hold on 
there, but we want more saloons to make things lively,” said a citi- 
zen recently. Well, yes, they do make things lively. The Mongold 
saloon last winter made things lively—old man on the river robbed, 
Cooper’s store robbed, another saloon broken into, attempt to burn 
a house. Who did it? 


And the motto seemed to be to let the ‘‘ehips fall’’ where 
they will. While upbraiding Peter, call Paul’s attention to a 
thing or two: ‘‘There are some strange things in this world 
and one of the most strangely strange is to see a preacher stand 
opposed to temperance unions. Such a preacher should belong 
to the Hard shell-Forty-gallonites.’’ 

So perfectly oblivious of where the thrown stone might hit 
we find our Editor’s next blast in these words: ‘‘The time has 
eome in this county when the confederates of criminals will be 
held equally guilty with the principals. This thing of gangs 
screening crime will not work hereafter. Make a clean sweep.”’ 


But it was much later, in 1911 to be exact, when the pyra- 
miding results of Editor Ferguson’s campaigns for better con- 
ditions really came to positive results. Jn his January issue, 
he calls attention to some murder cases which were to come 
up at the next session of court, using these words: ‘‘ Murder 
Cases. It is time for those who believe in law and order 
to take a firm stand for the enforcement of Jaw and bring 
about a different condition of things.’’ 


An election had been held and new officers were to take 
over the important county offices of Sheriff and County 
Attorney. The County Judge, George W. Ferguson had 
already been in office. As to the new sheriff the paper had 
this to say: 


Sam Sutherland, the new sheriff, has already served in that posi- 
tion. He has made a good officer in running down horse thieves. 
He stands pledged to enforce the prohibitory law and put down boot- 
legging. The citizens who believe in law and order should stand by 
him and render every assistance possible. The public welfare re- 
quires that the law be enforced. Everybody should assist in this 


work. 
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And concerning the new County Attorney this notice: 
‘‘A U. Emery, the new county attorney .... says that he will 
put forth every effort within his power to enforce the law. He 
declares his intention to enforce the prohibitory law. ... . 3 


Then, evidently feeling that some other word should be 
given, our Editor issues this reprimand in his issue of Janu- 
arvct2, 19)1: 


A FARCE 


There is no use to enforce law unless officers carry out the pro- 
visions of the law. Recently Frank Lytle plead guilty to a violation 
of the liquor law. He was fined $60 and 30 days in jail. He has 
spent much time down on the streets when supposed to be serving 
a jail sentence .... Such work as this is a farce—imposition on the 
name of the law. What is the use for arrests to be made, penalties 
imposed by the courts and the convicted persons allowed to run at 
large. If the law is to be enforced, and it should be, the sentence 
of the court should be carried out. 


This editorial entitled ‘‘Law Enforecement’’ appeared in 
the same issue, January 11, 1911: ‘‘The people of Blaine Coun- 
ty will watch the law enforcement part of the present adminis- 
tration with much interest. There is always one obstacle in 
the way of enforcing the liquor law. That obstacle is not so 
much in the bootlegger as in the one who stands behind him 

9? 


A news item headed ‘‘Small Riot Starts’’ gave this ac- 
count: 


On last Monday night Sheriff Sutherland was called to quell a 
disturbance of some kind on the street, Martin Clifford claimed that 
some of the fellows who had been arrested on the charge of selling 
liquor had threatenend to kill him. It was thought that Carlton 
had informed on them..... The bootleggers have been defiant 
and very arrogant for some time past. They have had things about 
as they wanted them. It is time for the law abiding people to get 
awake, stand by the officers. Stand by the sheriff, the county 
attorney and the county judge and crush out this open defiance of 
law. Drive the bootlegger out. 


Then in the week of March 16, 1911, the defiance of the 
law-breaking fraternity reached its climax in a near tragedy 
on the main street of Watonga. Here is what the Republican 
Headlines had to say about it: ‘‘In Fleeing From Sheriff They 
Run Over Woman. In a Buggy, Going at Run-away-Gait, Try- 
ing To Elude Sheriff and Deputy Who Pursue Them on 
Horseback. Steil and Hawkins Run Down Woman at Corner 
of Main and Noble. In Sight of Hundreds. Made No Effort 
To Dodge Woman. Indignant Crowd of People Join In Chase.’’ 


These screaming headlines were followed by further minor 
headlines: ‘‘Throw Rope Around Prisoner’s Neck, One Pris- 
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oner Declared He Could Not Walk But Crowd with Rope 
Proved He Could—Stupendous Meeting of Citizens and A 
Law and Order League Is Formed. People Are Determined 
To Stamp Out Crime. The Greatest Sensation In The History 
Of Watonga.’’ 


Another headline read : ‘‘Citizens Create Law and Order 
Demonstration.’’ And ‘‘Some Undesirable Citizens Warned 
That They Must Leave Town.’’ Irate citizens marched to 
places where the law was believed to have been violated and 
warned persons that violations must be stopped. ‘‘Many Places 
Wasiteds:... :: Fisher Hotel, Brick Barn, Beckner Hotel, and 
Others. The sentiment of the public is aroused.’’ Then fol- 
lows this account of it all: 


On last Tuesday evening, the Law and Order League met at 
the court house and completed organization. After the routine work 
of the evening was over the house resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole to do some executive work. Bootlegging and other 
forms of lawlessness have been going on in defiance of the law and 
disregard of the welfare of society. About two hundred men repre- 
senting the best citizenship of the town and surrounding country 
marched to places where it is alleged that the law had been violated 
and warned persons alleged to be violating the law that they must 
stop and stop at once. Others were warned to leave town at once as 
“agndesirable citizens” ... . The large crowd was orderly. No 
violence of any kind. It was a determined crusade of law and order 
against the violation of law. The people are determined. Bootleggers, 
gamblers and other nuisances must learn that the people are going 
to rid the town of these public pests. 


Among the items elsewhere in this issue is this pertinent 
comment: ‘‘Vox populi vox dei, which being interpreted means 
don’t monkey with the buzz-saw when the people run it.’’ 


Under a headline of ‘‘Business Picking Up’’ appear the 
names of some twenty bootleggers arrested within the week, 
and in another column an article entitled ‘‘The Situation’’, 
we find these words: 

Watonga is passing through the crucible of test. It is up to 
her people to determine whether the town is to be an orderly, well- 
conducted town, or whether the bootleggers and law-breakers in 
general shall run things in defiance of law, defiance of society 
and defiance of public welfare. Criminals have congregated here 
and have been harbored and encouraged by citizens renting them 
their property and others going on their bonds until they have not 
only felt secure but have become defiant ....TIMH TO ACT! 


(Later) Since the above was put in type the people have ACTED! 
Things were now moving and according to the following, 
some people also were ‘‘moving’’: 


UNDESIRABLES TAKE HINT AND SKIDOO 


The town is being renovated. More to follow. People are tired 
of lawlessness. Since that official visit of the Law and Order League 
to several places in town where it was thought things were not as 
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it should be, several undesirable citizens have taken to the woods 
and quit town. Others would go who cannot because of the fact that 
they are stopping at the county jail... There is no color-line in 
lawbreaking and the League went to white and black alike, . rite 


Then in one short week the paper carried a headline claim- 
ing for the town a much better outlook. This is the news: ~ 


Watonea A QuaKER CITY 


Law and Order Reign .... Many Lawbreakers Gone, Decently 
and In Order. 


Vox Populi Vox Dei. The people have spoken. The Law and 
Order League has borne good fruit. The town is more orderly now 
than it has been for fifteen years. Bootleggers have about gone out 
of business. Places of ill-repute have been closed. Now let the 
people STAND FIRM. Keep ON and ON and ON— 


But evideritly there were dissenters not openly tagged as 
law-breakers since under a heading ‘‘Irate Subsecribers’’ we 
read: ‘‘.... We are going to stand for a clean town, regard- 
less of whom it may offend or please.’’ 


The general ‘‘shake-up’’ soon extended itself to the city 
administration which seemed to be in need of some cleansing 
also. Headlines announced that ‘‘Better Government A Win- 
ner. People Vote For A Change in City Administration. 
Election Day Quiet.’’ 


But as always there was an aftermath as soon as the law- 
less elements had time to catch their breath, and suit was 
brought against some of the leading citizens who had taken 
part in the Law and Order movement. Headlines announce 
that ‘‘Suit is Brought Against Citizens. Bootlegger fund raised 
to pay attorney. A fight against law and order and in the 
interest of law breaking.’’ 


Thereupon a law and order meeting was called and accord- 
ing to the report a very large and enthusiastic gathering was 
held. Out of town speakers were present and people from 
all parts of the county were present. The sentiment was ‘‘Bn- 
force the laws—down with bootlegging.’’ A very fine paper 
was ready by Ira Temple, a quiet determined business man of 
Watonga, citing the need for a clean town and stressing the 
importance of good schools, churches, and clean business con- 
ditions. Then the following week as a supplement to the 
Republican a decision handed down by the Criminal Court of 
Appeals was printed in toto. The lawyers for the bootleggers 
accused had appealed to the court to disqualify Judge George 
W. Ferguson® on the ground that he was in sympathy with 
law and order and thus unfit to preside over their trials. 
Before quoting it might be well to give this item: ‘‘ Organized 


3Not related to T. B. Ferguson, 
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Against Law and Order League. The bootleggers, lieutenants 
and sympathizers of the bootleggers, met one night, last week 
and organized in opposition to the law and order league. The 
crowd wasn’t large owing to the fact that most of those who 
ee have gone in as charter members were in the county 
jail. 

In regard to the decision of the Criminal Court of Appeals: 


The Criminal Court of Appeals this week decided the mandamus 
cases from this county in favor of Judge Ferguson. A number of 
persons charged with boot-legging had attempted to swear the 
Judge off the bench. A lively line of affidavits were filed. The 
court sustained Judge Ferguson in all of the cases and he will 
preside at the trials. Several perjured affidavits were filed by 
defendants in these cases. The matter should not go unnoticed. Time 
to stop it. 


The decision of the Criminal Court of Appeals, Justice 
Furman presiding, had this to say, in part: 


One of the most useful organizations in the state is the Anti- 
Horse Thief Association. The people have just as much right to 
organize to assist the officers to enforce the law against the boot- 
legger as they have to organize to assist the officers to enforce the 
law against a horse thief. Of the two the horse thief is the least 
dangerous to the lives and character of the people and the peace 
and good order of society. Who would say that a juror or a judge 
may belong to or be in sympathy with the Anti-Horse Thief Associa- 
tion he would thereby be disqualified from taking part in the trial 
of a defendant charged with theft? ... If being prejudiced against 
the commission of crime is a disqualification, then the members of 
this court are disqualified to decide any case pending before them 


Further the court remarked: 


.... And we are told here for the first time that a defendant 
has a vested and inalienable right to be tried by a jury who pos- 
sesses no regard for the particular law alleged to have been vVio- 
lated, selected by commissioners on friendly terms with the par- 
ticular offense charged. ... No lawyer has a right to make a crimi- 
nal out of himself in order to succeed in the trial of any case. . 
The trial judge cannot do the State and the profession a greater 
service than by aiding this court in putting a stop to unprofes- 
sional conduct upon the part of attorneys. Lawyers should be 
held more strictly accountable for their conduct than any other class 
of people. ... We want every judge in Oklahoma to know that he 
can rely on the support of this court so long as he acts fairly and 
within the duties and powers of his office ..... 


Needless to say, this decision put a quietus on lawless sym- 
pathizers and left the criminals to their own resources. 


Now in regard to the long fight put up by Editor Ferguson 
through the years in behalf of better conditions this editorial 


will serve as a resume of his aims: 


During the winter of 1893-4 a reign of terror held sway in 
Watonga. Stores were robbed, men were held up on the street at 
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night; others were drugged in the Mongold saloon and robbed. The 
Watonga Republican insisted that the saloons were the places where 
the crime was all hatched. We made a fight on them but almost 
stood alone. A few church women and a preacher or two were the 
only persons who stood with us. The ‘business men’ raised their 
hands in horror and declared that we must not fight the saloons... 
We took the position that the people who signed the saloon petitions 
for well known disreputable applicants were in a measure respon- 
sible for the conditions that prevailed, because they sanctioned the 
conditions by signing the petitions. At that time there were but 
three men in Watonga who did not sign petitions for saloon licenses. 
They were the Methodist preacher, D. A. Beals and the editor of 
this paper. Deacons, elders and other officials in churches signed 
them. .. Mongold, the leader of the criminals was arrested, Jumped 
his bond and fled from the county. Others were driven out. 


Later on in 1897 the saloon fever broke out again in Watonga. 
The town was crowded with them—a saloon on every corner. This 
was the most disgraceful period in the history of Watonga. . . 
The Republican commenced a fight that lasted until 1899. The mat- 
ter reached a climax. Citizens of the county around Watonga (sev- 
eral business men among them) about 100 citizens in all, went 
before a district judge and asked protection from the lawlessness 
that had been going on. The judge made some very fervent sugges- 
tions to the officers and his orders were carried out. 

But now in the present crusade, things have greatly changed. 
It is not now merely a small crowd of citizens fighting for law and 
order, but nearly everybody in town is enlisted in the cause..... 


The Republican took advantage of the decision of the 
Criminal Court of Appeals to give this word of warning to 
lawyers and all concerned: ‘ 


Rerorm THE Bar 


The Criminal Court of Appeals is certainly filling a long felt 
want in its declared purpose to rid the bar of Oklahoma of grafters 
and dirty lawyers. There is nothing more dangerous to the welfare 
of a community than a disreputable lawyer—one who will take ad- 
vantage of his client, and advantage of the public generally. It is 
time to stop attorneys who forge public documents or assist clients 
in forgery, embezzlement, and all manner of crimes ..... The 
stand taken by the Court of Appeals to bring about a better con- 
dition of things in the bar of the state will certainly be approved 
by the people generally. 


All through the years of his life Editor Ferguson ap- 
plauded every move for a better town and state and could be 
found in the ranks of those who build for a permanent environ- 
ment of worth while things. The writer was not in Watonga 
during most of the events recorded in this article, since he was 
attending Epworth University in Oklahoma City. But for the 
year ending up to September 1910, and for the year after 
June 1911, he was in The Watonga Republican office as printer. 
Hence these events are still in his mind. As a sequel to these 
stirring events there is another item of interest concerning 
the civie ‘‘clean-up’’ in which the bootleggers were arrested 
and convicted. The item is headed: 
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KANGAROO CouRT 


The fellows at the county jail hold a regular and continuous 
kangaroo court. Whenever a new one gets in they arrest him for 
breaking into jail. He is always fined. That is one of the established 
rules of the court. At present Frank Lytle is judge, D. W. Ellington 
prosecuting attorney and Ralph Hawkins the officer who serves the 
“papers” ... No one is allowed to swear or use bad language of 
any kind when there are lady prisoners in jail. Spitting tobacco 
on the floor is prohibited under a severe penalty imposed by the 
court. 


An interesting sidelight to this whole matter is that the 
writer was delegated by his church to hold religious services 
at the jail on Sunday afternoons. Here he had as his appre- 
ciative audience all of the convicted bootleggers, who co-oper- 
ated with him in every way to make the Sunday afternoon ser- 
vice a welcome and religiously profitable break in the monotony 
of the week. 


At the writer’s request the ladies of the Methodist Aid 
cooked and sent to the jail a real old fashioned Thanksgiving 
dinner—a dinner which was praised time and again by the 
recipients, perhaps another proof that love and kindness con- 
quer the spirit where the letter of the law sometimes fails. 


Thus the events of an old time effort to build into the new 
state principles of good citizenship and stable civic conditions. 
Whether Blaine County is a better place in which to live be- 
cause of those activities the Book of Time will only reveal. 
The fight for the same principles still goes on in the state and 
only serves to remind us that each generation must win for it- 
self the desired conditions of citizenship and good living, but 
the foundations were laid by these crusading citizens of fifty 
or more years ago. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Order for the Index for The Chronicles, 1957 


The Index for Volume XXXV of The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, 1957, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, is now 
ready for free distribution to those who receive the quarterly 
magazine. Orders for this Index should be sent to the Admin- 
istrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 


Letter Postmarked Cantonment Gibson, 1842 


Another letter bearing the postmark of Cantonment 
Gibson, 1842 has been brought to light, making mention of 
this frontier post in the Cherokee country and of Fort Towson 
among the Choctaws. This is the old folded letter envelope 
bearing the postmark ‘‘Cantonment Gibson, A. T., Nov. 10’’ 
on the outside upper right corner, and the hand written word 
‘‘Paid’’ on the upper left corner, with no stamp. The date 
line on the inside of the letter is given, ‘‘Fort Gibson, C. N. 
Nov. 4th, 1842.’’ It was written by Second Lieutenant Rens- 
selaer W. Foote, 6th Infantry, stationed at Fort Gibson, and 
addressed to his sister, ‘‘Miss Catherine Bruen Foote, Care of 
H. D. Gould, Esq. Delhi, Delaware County, State of New 
York.’’ Lieutenant Foote, a native of New York City, was a 
cadet at West Point from September 1, 1834 to June 1, 1835; 
commissioned Second Lieutenant, 6th Infantry, November 1, 
1838; Captain June 9, 1853; Bvt. Major June 27, 1862, for 
gallant and meritorious service at the Battle of Gaines Mill, 
Virginia, where he was killed in action on this date. The 
young man’s letter to his sister follows, taken from a photo- 
stat of the original, forwarded to the Society by Mr. James 
Neill Northe, of Oklahoma City: 


Fort Gibson, C. N. 
Nov. 4th, 1842 


My dear Sister : 


A long time has passed since I last heard from you, and I have 
not written you for a long time either—but I have been going to write 
(as every one says) every day. Yet something or other has always 
taken place to prevent it. I do not know from what place I wrote to 
you last but I think it was Ft. Towson.—Since then I have been rather 
busy, as you will certainly admit, when I tell you I have marched 200 
miles or so from there to this place—The weather was very hot, and it 
was dry and dusty, and you may rest assured we felt a little tired when 
we got here. We had all kinds of country to pass through from the 
vast prairies to the lofty mountains which look a little something like 
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the old Catskills. And I know you would have been astonished to see 
our loaded wagons go up and down such ugly looking roads as wind 
over these mountains,—but we are here at last, and safe and sound, and 
I do at this moment feel quite comfortable in my own house—that is, 
seated in a small room in the Garrison, inside of the Pickets—which are 
logs standing up close together and some 12 or 15 feet high—It is the 
first Post I have been picketted in—but its a cool place—it keeps 
soldiers in and Indians out. It is now raining outside, and every 
appearance of a long storm. The country wants it very much, as 
there has been but little or no rain for the past 4 or 6 months. At Fort 
Towson we were among the Choctaws you recollect, and now we are 
in the Cherokee Country—among the most civilized Indians—and 
many of them are wealthy and talented—and the ladies handsome, but 
there is very little Society around the Post,—that is to say within ten 
miles or so of it. I expect I am settled down at last, and will likely 
remain several years at this place—it is about time I think. However, 
if I live, I may get a leave of absence in the course of a year or 
two, when I will hope to see you again. I feel quite anxious to hear 
about James—to know what he is doing now—and what he is going to 
do. I wish he would settle down to something. I meant before this 
to have sent him a little more money, but my expenses have been quite 
heavy moving about up to this time, and now I suppose he don’t need 
it so much as he has got some money of his own. The Paymaster was 
here a few days since, and paid us—but he brought nothing but silver. 
I hope, however, soon to pick up a piece of Gold to send you—I hope 
you will write me as soon as you can get time to do so, a good long 
letter, and tell me all the news—all about the old folks and old things 
of Delhi as they were when we were children, but it is easier for me 
I suppose to recollect how they were than for you, whose memory is 
confused by so many new faces and new things and besides, there are 
a good many of those I used to know dead and gone—Aunt Harriet, too, 
I sometimes think of—do you hear of her?—and how she and Anna 
Mac Gregor, and Mrs. Blair, and cousin Maggy—Mr. Forrest and many 
others—not forgetting good old Trim—and do tell me how Aunt 
Margaret is, and Ebenezer—and Frances, and in fact all our old friends 
—and dont forget to remember me to Mr. and Mrs. Gould. 


Your affectionate Brother 
(signed) Renss W. Foote. 


Miss Catherine B. Foote, 
Delhi 
N York. 


A CHEYENNE PEACE PirpzE SMOKED AND BETRAYED BY CUSTER 


The famous peace pipe smoked by Colonel George A. 
Custer in a ceremony (a promise broken by him) during a 
meeting in council with the Cheyenne band led by Chief 
Medicine Arrow in 1869, is now placed on exhibit at the Fort 
Sill Museum! where it is on loan by Mr. Claude E. Hensley of 


1The Artillery and Guided Missile Center Museum is found in four 
places at Fort Sill: Outdoor exhibits are in the old Corral, showing speci- 
mens pertaining to civilian life and early day transportation; artillery speci- 
mens, some dating back to 1671 from Spain, are in Hamilton Hall; artillery 
exhibits from 1900 to the first guided missiles developed by the Army are 
shown in McLain Hall and Fort Sill historical relics in Old Post Guardhouse. 
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Oklahoma City. This pipe had a part in the exciting and 
dramatic history relating to the early history of Fort Sill. 


Medicine Arrow and his band refused to come to Fort 
Sill in surrender after Colonel Custer’s destruction of Black 
Kettle’s Cheyenne village in the valley of the Washita River, 
in the so-called Battle of the Washita. Medicine Arrow moved 
his village out to the Staked Plains of Texas, near Sweetwater 
Creek, where Colonel Custer and his troops of the Seventh 
Cavalry discovered the village in March, 1869, on his cam- 
paign against the Plains tribes out of Fort Sill. David L. 
Spotts, one of the troopers on this campaign describes the 
arrival at this Cheyenne village and some of the scenes there, 
in his Diary.2 Custer, also, tells of the council meeting and 
describes the pipe in his book My Life on the Plains: ‘‘The 
chiefs sat in silence while the medicine man drew forth from 
a capacious buckskin tobacco pouch profusely decorated with 
beads and porcupine quills, a large red clay pipe, with a stem 
about the size of an ordinary walking stick.’ 


This peace pipe was kept by Medicine Arrow who had 
been accorded the priestly dignity of preserving the four 
sacred medicine-arrows, the tribal palladium of the Cheyenne 
since the ‘‘Beginning of the world’’ used in the religious 
rituals of the Southern Cheyenne many years after they were 
assigned to a reservation in Western Oklahoma in accordance 
with the U. S. Treaty of Medicine Lodge, Kansas, in 1867. 
The medicine-arrows were only brought out on special occa- 
sions, and were never seen by a white man nor a mixed-blood 
Cheyenne. But the pipe in the hands of Chief Medicine Arrow 
was brought out and smoked in important councils by the 
council members and their visitors, in a ceremony that had 
deep significance in tribal history. 


Charles J. Brill in his chapters ‘‘Putting Custer on the 
Spot”’ and ‘‘Custer breaks Faith,’’ in his book Conquest of the 
Southern Plains, tells of Custer’s visit and council with Chief 
Medicine Arrow far out on the Staked Plains of Texas where 
the famous pipe was smoked for peace in a Custer’s expedition 
in 1869. And now after nearly ninety years, the pipe has come 
to Fort Sill where it can be seen by visitors to the Museum. 
Mr. Brill wrote the following brief history of the peace pipe, 
in 1950, which has been contributed to the Editorial Depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma Historical Society by Mr. Claude C. 
Hensley: 


2 David A. Spotts and E. A. Brininstool, C igni i 
EPSP ei ampaigning with Custer (Los 


3Gen. Geo. A. Custer, My Life on thé Plains (New York, 1876). 
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Following Custer’s massacre of Black Kettle’s peaceful village of 
Cheyennes on the Washita River in what is now Roger: Mills County, 
Oklahoma, in November of 1888, thousands of Indians who had con- 
centrated their winter camps in this vicinity scattered all over the 
southern plains to escape a similar fate. One large band of Cheyennes 
under Medicine Arrow fled to that desolate region known as the 
“Staked Plains” just over the present Oklahoma-Texas line in Texas. 
They pitched their new village on Sweet Water Creek. 


In March of 1869, Custer, then a lieutenant-colonel in command 
of the Seventh Cavalry, led an expedition from Fort Sill to round 
up all bands that had not surrendered. He finally stumbled on to 
Medicine Arrow’s village. Couriers were sent in demanding surrender 
of the village. They brought back a request from the head chief to 
come to the lodge of Medicine Arrow for a conference. 


When Custer put in an appearance he was accompanied by an 
armed escort. Medicine Arrow would admit only Custer to the lodge, 
insisting upon the others remaining outside. 


As Custer entered the lodge he found Medicine Arrow and his 
headmen seated in a semi-circle with space reserved for Custer at 
Medicine Arrow’s side. Here Custer was motioned to take his seat 
which he did, sitting cross-legged on the ground, Indian fashion. 


As soon as Custer had been seated, Medicine Arrow reached into 
his pouch and brought forth a peace pipe. This he filled and handed 
to Custer, lighting it with a live coal from the fire blazing in the 
center of the lodge. After Custer had taken a puff, he attempted to 
hand the pipe back to Medicine Arrow. The chief pushed it away, 
motioning for Custer to smoke it all. Then the chief took the pipe 
from Custer and knocked the ashes from it over Custer’s boots. 


Silence was broken for the first time when Medicine Arrow told 
Custer that the White Man had smoked the peace pipe with the 
Indian many times, and always had violated the mutual pledge by 
creating new disturbances and attacking the Indians. Custer’s 
attention was called to the fact that this council was being held in 
the presence of the all-powerful sacred arrows of the Cheyennes which 
would exert the power of their medicine against Custer and destroy 
him, like the ashes of the pipe, if he should break faith again. 


Followed negotiations for safe conduct of the village to Fort Sill. 
At the close of the conference, Custer was urged to bivouae his troops 
a distance from the Indian camp so as not to alarm the women and 
children of the village, while Medicine Arrow and his headmen dis- 
eussed the offer of safe conduct promised by Custer. To show their 
friendly attitude, Medicine Arrow informed Custer that he would send 
some of the most skilful horsemen among his young men to entertain 
the soldiers by displays of horsemanship while their soldiers discussed 
Custer’s proposition. 


Several aged Indians accompanied the young horsemen to Custer’s 
bivouae and were made guests of Custer and his staff. During the 
exhibition Custer conceived the idea of seizing these guests and holding 
them as hostages to insure speedy surrender of the village. He passed 
the word quietly to his men to capture them the instant he gave the 
word. When the command was given the soldiers attempted to 
eapture the aged Indians but all escaped except three. These Custer 
held, sending word to the village that unless it surrendered un- 
conditionally by sundown of the next day he would hang his hostages. 
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This act of treachery on the part of Custer caused Medicine 
Arrow and a number of selected warriors to slip out of the village 
that night, carrying with them the sacred arrows. With them went 
the violated peace pipe which eventually fell into the hands of Little 
Chief. Before Little Chief’s death he passed the pipe to Mike Balenti, 
the white husband of Cheyenne Belle. Later N. O. Barnhill obtained 
the pipe from Mike Balenti and after Mr. Barnhill’s death, Mrs. Barn- 
hill gave this pipe to Claude EB. Hensley. At the time Mike Balenti gave 
the pipe to Mr. Barnhill, he also gave a letter reciting the history of 
the pipe, which is given here: 


Calumet, Okla. 
April 22, 1933 
Mr. N. O. Barnhill 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dear Friend: 


This is a very highly prized medicine pipe used three generations. 
It was handed down from the Grandfather to his relation which 
were all chiefs. This pipe made a treaty at Fort Ellet, [Fort Elliot] 
Texas. Custer and all his officers took three puffs from this pipe 
so they would not fight anymore. 


M. Balenti 


Mike Balenti, a soldier stationed at old Fort Reno, was 
a tailor who married the well known ‘‘Cheyenne Belle.’’ She 
was the daughter of Charlie Rath, a founder of Dodge City, 
and his full blood Cheyenne wife called ‘‘Roadmaker.’’ 
Cheyenne Belle served as interpreter for General Philip 
Sheridan during the Stone Calf uprising of the Cheyenne in 
Western Oklahoma in 1885. Her son, William M. Balenti born 
at Darlington Agency in 1880, was a farmer and stockman in 
Canadian County for many years, who died at Bethany in 
1948. He was survived by three brothers and four grand- 
children besides his wife and four daughters: Mrs. Catherine 
Hall of Bethany; Miss May Belle Balenti and Mrs. Bob 
Norman, both of Long Beach, California; and Mrs. Merle 
Rhodes of Washington, D. C. 


(M. H. W.) 


PETITIONERS FOR THE INCORPORATION OF OKLAHOMA City, 1890 


Territorial government was established by act of Congress 
on May 2, 1890. The taxable inhabitants of ‘‘the town of Okla- 
homa City’’ petitioned the board of county commissioners to 
be incorporated as a village. On July 15 the commissioners of 
“County Second’’ incorporated the ‘‘Village of Oklahoma 
City,’’ embracing about 400 acres. The commissioners ap- 
pointed a board of trustees consisting of D. W. Gibbs, T. J. 
Watson, Nelson Button, Sam Frist, and H. Overholser. On 
July 22 the trustees divided the city into four wards for the 
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election of officers for a ‘‘city of the second class.’’ Two days 
later they designated August 9 for the election of city officers. 


The petition above named is in the Library of the United 
States Supreme Court, Oklahoma City v. McMaster, Transcript 
of Record, No. 137, p. 38. The typed list of names from which 
this printed list was made, is in the Office of the Clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court. A photostat copy of the typed 
list is here presented to The Chronicles. The typist may have 
been unable to read correctly all the signatures, and two typo- 
graphical errors are evident, namely, ‘‘Ca;ey,’’ and ‘‘Py;es.’’ 


Some persons like W. D Gault and H. T. Betts signed the 
petition more than once. For convenient use, the list of names 
here is presented in alphabetical form, taken from the list 
made by the typist in 1890. 


—B. B. Chapman 


J. W. Abernathy H. C. Aikins 

J. W. Adams W. S. Aikins 

W. M. Adams W. B. Alexander 

W. B. Adamson William Alexander 
. 
4 

1 eI ad 1889. 
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NoTES ON THE McCRACKEN HOMESTEAD AND OTHERS 
HAst oF TINKER Fireup 


Mr. E. M. Sellers, publisher of the Capitol Hill Beacon, who 
contributed the necrology on the late Walter Thomas McCracken 
appearing in this issue of The Chronicles, has given the follow- 
ing notes on the homestead of Mr. MecCracken’s father, Jesse 
McCracken, in present Boone Township, east of the Tinker 
Field area, Midwest City: 


Here’s what the County Clerk gave me pertaining to the records 
about the J. T. McCracken homestead. I prepared a map showing the 
juxtaposition of Tinker Field. 


Talked with Almire Hogan, 528 S. W. 26, a daughter of the 
Carpenter shown on the plat. She’s a mine of information. Recalls 
that McCracken and Braden ‘traded places’ at an early day altho 
records presently at the courthouse don’t show it. Said that there 
were three ‘living’ ‘springs’ in the area, which showed why the settlers 
chose the land. Her father did not make the run, she said, but 
bought the right to the quarter-section for $175. A Mr. Berge, who 
owned the land where Clear Springs school was located, bought out 
someone for a horse and saddle, and later proved up and got the patent 
in his name. Mrs. Hogan remembers four territorial schools in Boone 
Township as being Clear Springs, Round Top, Harmony and Log 
(or Boston). 

QUARTER SECTIONS BORDERING AND CORNERING NE% of 
Section, Township 11 North, Range 2 West showing names of 
persons to whom U. S. Government issued Homestead 
Patents and Dates of same.! 


1 These notes on the location of the homestead of J. T. (Jesse) McCracken 


and those of his neighbors in Boone and Cass townships, as well as the map 


shown here, were secured from Mr. Sellers by Mrs. Louise Cook of the 
Newspaper Department in the Society, who lives on Sunnylane Road, Del 


City. Ed. 
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MIDWEST CITY 


TINKER FIELD 


Carpenter 
4-23 97 
Patent 

4-23 97 
SW 


Sunnylane Rood 
Soonec Road 


Air Depot 8 


Midwest Blvd. 


Cleveland County 
ISLAND PLAT 


Plat showing homestead of Jesse McCracken, 1889, 


and his 
neighbors, east of present Tinker Field. 


OKLAHOMA COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 
Township No. 11 (Boone) 
Manning, Jas. W. 
Sutheard, Jos. A. 

Braden, Robert EB. 
McCracken, Jesse 
Carpenter, Henry C. 
Worley, Julius M. 


Range 2 W of Indian Meridian 


(Patent issued November 16, 1893) S W 4 
(Patent issued March 4, 1895) S E 4 
(Patent issued July 17, 1895) NW % 
(Patent issued April 23, 1896) N E 4% 
(Patent issued April 23, 1897) S W %4 
(Patent issued Oct. 9, 1895) SE % 
Township No. 11 N (Cass) 
Robison, Wm. 8. 

Worley, J. Luke 

Miller, Wm. A. 


Range 1 W of Indian Meridian 
(Patent issued October 9, 1895) S W %4 
(Patent issued October 9, 1895) NW %4 
(Patent issued January 15, 1896) S W 4 


Set ee 
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A Note From Hitcucock, Busine County 


The Blaine County Historical Society is one of the active 
county societies in the state, Miss Genevieve Seger having 
served as President for a number of years One of the 
projects promoted during the Semi-Centennial of Oklahoma 
Statehood in 1957 was the preservation of history of the early 
towns and personalities of the County, by members of the 
Society. These papers as they were submitted were read at 
the meetings in the way of a program for the day or evening. 
By request, Mrs. Iris Smith, a member of the County Society 
from Hitchcock, sent her contribution to the Editorial Depart- 
ment, and this note on the history of her home town is pre- 
sented here in The Chronicles: 


GREETINGS FROM HITCHCOCK TO OKLAHOMA 
ON HER 50TH BIRTHDAY 


I am Hitchcoek one of your small towns. I was established in 
August, 1901, about the center of Blaine County on the Enid- Waurika 
branch of the Rock Island railroad. I was named “Hitchcock” at the 
suggestion of Dennis F. Flynn, Delegate from Oklahoma Territory to 
Congress, in honor of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, U. S. Secretary of the 
Interior, 1898 to 1907. By Christmas there were dwellings, stores, 
saloons, churches, a bank and three doctors, one of whom stayed with 
me until his death nearly forty years later. The first post office at 
Hitchcock was established on October 12, 1901, with John W. Payne 
as postmaster. 


Since my beginning, hundreds of businesses and thousands of 
people have come and gone in a continuous procession, leaving me only 
a tiny handful of each. Fire has almost destroyed me several times. 
I am old now, 56 years, and decrepit, but I am still alive. I have my 
school, one of the first Consolidated schools in the state, and three 
churches. In the past four years my people have paved more than 
half my streets and built me a fine new grain elevator which rises 
high into the air and announces to the world that I am still here. 

I am surrounded on all sides by the most beautiful sight of all— 
rolling fields of green wheat, which mean Life to me. But it is only 
three miles to the hill country and beautiful scenery of another kind. 
Cat Canyon and Salt Creek Canyon, sometimes called Pearl Canyon, 
are two of the better known. 

Hoping for you, Oklahoma, a long and prosperous life, 

I am yours, 


Hitchcock 
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NECROLOGY 


DR. FELIX W. BIRD 
1872-1952 


Dr. Felix W. Bird, a prominent citizen of Le Flore County, Okla- 
homa, was born at Sheridan, Arkansas, November 23, 1872. Left an 
orphan at the age of seven, he lived on a farm in Central Arkansas 
until 1889 when at the age of sixteen he came to Cameron, Hastern 
Indian Territory where he grew up with the country, playing an 
important part in its development and leading in the political and 
civie life of the Territory, State and community. 


Dr. Bird often said that the only thing of value which he brought 
with him to his new home was an old blue-back speller which figured 
prominently in his early-day education and still a treasured possession 
at the time of his death. 


He did varied work in the Cameron area until 1891, when he became 
associated with Dr. Gray, a famous pre-statehood physician in the 
area. Dr. Bird was graduated from Barnes Medical College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and practiced medicine for a short time with the late Dr. 
S. B. Ragon, at McCurtain. In 1896, in partnership with the late 
George B. Noble, these two men bought and operated drug stores in 
several towns of the State: Cameron in 1896; Waldron in 1900; and 
Poteau, 1899-1910 and there again in 1932-1946. 


Dr. Bird is credited with the formation of the first political organi- 
zation, of any size, ever formed in what is now Le Flore County, Okla- 
homa, despite the fact that in Indian Territory white men (except those 
with Indian wives) did not have a vote. Cleveland and Hendricks 
were the nominees of the National Democratic Party at that time, and 


Dr. Bird formed a club of four hundred members who worked for their 
election. 


He served in the Spanish-American War as Corporal, First Regi- 
ment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, Company D, at Camp George H. 
Thomas, Atlanta, Georgia, and was discharged in 1898. During the 
two world wars, he was active in home-front activities. In World 
War I, he served on the draft board, was county chairman of the 
home-service section of the American Red Cross and was active in 
Liberty Bond drives. During World War II, he served as chairman 
of the important county rationing board and prior to that, as County 
Administrator of the Works Progress Administration. 


About 1910, he entered the real estate and farm loan business, 
opening the Poteau Abstract Company. Later he bought the Guaranty 
Abstract Company and in 1928, bought the Emerson Burns Abstract 
business, and combined them into the Le Flore County Abstract Com- 
pany. He and his brother-in-law, C. R. Gatewood, were operating this 


company, the Bird Insurance Agency, and the Poteau Realty Company, 
at the time of his death. 


He served two terms as mayor of Poteau, 1919-1921, resigning 
shortly after election for a third term; was president of the local 
school board in 1934 and 1935; and helped to organize Poteau’s first 
school which was located on the site of the present high school 


Dr. Felix W. Bird 
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building. He served at different times as a representative in the 
State legislature, city clerk, water commissioner, councilman, and at 
the time of his death, was a member of the county excise board. 


Dr. Bird was a Mason, and one of his proudest possessions was a 
fifty-year pin awarded him by the Poteau Masonic Lodge. He was also 
a Shriner, a charter member of Poteau’s Rotary Club, and a member 
of the Methodist Church. 


On December 3, 1903, Dr. Bird married the former Kate Gatewood 
at Vinita, Oklahoma, the Reverend M. L. Butler officiating. His wife 
survives him 


He died on February 17, 1952, at the age of 79 years, in a Poteau 
hospital, following an operation. His death was unexpected and so 
a greater shock and sadness to his many friends in this community. 
Funeral services were conducted at the First Methodist Church in 
Poteau, by the Reverend W. 8S. Vanderpool, with interment in Oak- 
land Cemetery. The business and professional firms of Poteau closed 
for the service, attesting the love and respect of the community in which 
Dr. Bird had lived for more than sixty-two years. 


His character was strongly marked by the courage, honor and moral 
integrity which characterized the early settlers of the State. A nobler 
and worthier tribute to his memory cannot be paid than that it receives 
the sorrow of his surviving family and friends. 


—Emma Gatewood Samuel 
Pryor, Oklahoma 


ROBERT HARRISON WOOD 


1887-1956 


Robert Harrison Wood, a pioneer oil man, died April 3, 1956 at 
Tulsa. Born in Wallaceburg, (now called Blevins) Arkansas March 20, 
1887, he was the oldest brother of a pioneer Oklahoma family consisting 
of nine children. His father, Virgil Andrew Wood, M. D.,! participated 
in several of Oklahoma’s land runs, and finally homesteaded at Enid. 
He was the first county physician of Garfield County, and was also 
one of Oklahoma’s earlier territorial legislators, having been elected 
a member of the fifth Territorial Legislature. Robert H. Wood was 
named for his father’s brother, Robert E. Wood, another Oklahoma 
pioneer, who was a member of the Seventh Territorial Legislature, as 
well as having been a first assistant Attorney General for the State 
of Oklahoma. Robert’s family background was of the old South, for 
his parents were both born in Georgia, his father, the son of Confeder- 
ate Soldier James R. Wood, born in South Carolina, and Mary Turner 
Wood, born in Georgia; his mother, Sarah Catherine Robins the 
daughter of Samuel H. Robins, born in Georgia, and Sarah Turner 
Robins, a South Carolinian. His great-grandparents Wood (her name 
was Anna) were both Virginians by birth. 


As a small boy, Bob Wood made the trip to Oklahoma in a horse 
and wagon carayan with his family shortly after his doctor father 
made the run into Oklahoma Territory in 1889. The family lived at 
‘Norman, Enid, and subsequently Blackwell. 


_ 1Mrs. Robert H. Wood, “Virgil Andrew Wood, M. D.,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1956), pp. 302-14. 
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At the University of Oklahoma, Bob Wood was well known for 
his famous gridiron feat of running 110 yards for a touchdown. The 
following year football fields were standardized to the familiar 100 
yards, making it difficult for this record to be duplicated. He was a 
charter member of Sigma Nu fraternity. Upon graduation in 1911, he 
was awarded a fellowship to Yale University. However, he entered 
the United States Geological Survey in Washington, D. C., where he 
met Lela Howard, whom he married March 14, 1917. She was the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Walter E. Howard, of Washington, D. C., and 
was a member of Pi Beta Phi at George Washington University, as 
well as a graduate of the Washington College of Music. 


In 1919 he moved to Tulsa, leaving the Geological Survey to be- 
come an independent consulting geologist. He was soon joined by his 
brother, the late Virgil O. Wood, and the two acted as consulting 
geologists before forming the larger partnership of Wood Brothers 
and the Broswood Oil Company. At this juncture, brothers Homa 
Wood, and later, Dudley A. Wood, were brought into the firm, and 
manage the business today. Robert H. Wood was president of Bros- 
wood Oil Company until his death. 


Robert H. Wood left a widow, Lela Howard Wood, and two sons. 
The older son, H. Robert Wood, is a graduate of Stanford University, 
where he was president of Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity; the second 
son, Harold 8. Wood, is a Cornell University graduate, where he was 
a member of Phi Delta Theta fraternity. Both are Tulsa business men. 
Other survivors include two grandchildren, Barbara and Paula Wood, 
the daughters of H. Robert Wood. The Robert H. Woods’ youngest 
ehild, daughter Ailene, a graduate of Randolph-Macon College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, where she was vice-president of Pi Beta Phi sorority, 
and later the wife of Jack Hudson McMinn, who died in San Francisco 
in 1953. 


Other survivors are two brothers, Homa Wood of Colorado Springs, 
and Dudley A. Wood, of Tulsa; three sisters, Mrs. Fred Smith (Hdna 
Earl Wood), of Norman, Mrs. Leonard Hawn (Okla Wood, the twin 
of Homa), of Long Beach, California, and Mrs. Garrett Bolyard (Verda 
Wood) of Oklahoma City. Hi slate brother and sisters, all pioneers 
of Oklahoma, and who all attended the University of Oklahoma, were 
Mrs. A. G. Wood (Beulah Wood), who incidently, was the first co-ed 
to matriculate at the University of Oklahoma; Mrs. Don A. Rose 
(Minnie Wood) ; and Virgil O. Wood. 


In Tulsa, Robert H. Wood was well-known and loved as a civic 
and church leader. He was a deacon and later an elder of the First 
Presbyterian Church; President of the Tulsa Geological Society, and 
later an officer in the Regional Society; President of the Knife and 
Work Club; and a member of the Tulsa School Board for many years. 
He was a member of the Board of Directors of the Tulsa Boys’ Home; 
the Rotary Club; the American Association of Petroleum Geologists ; 
the Independent Petroleum Association of America; and the Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association. He was one of the originators 
and the first treasurer of the Tulsa Petroleum Club; a member of the 
Union Board of the University of Oklahoma, and of the 0. U. Alumni 


Association ; a 82nd degree Mason; and a Life Member of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


Bob Wood had a genial and amiable disposition which made him 
hosts of friends. As the oldest brother of his family, it might be said 
that he led the way to another of the Wood family’s ties to the state 
of Oklahoma, namely the record of being the family with the greatest 
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number of members having attended the University of Oklahoma, 
thirty-two having been matriculated. Through his large family and 
many friends, his spirit and influence will long be felt. Robert H. 


Wood was a leader and pioneer both in the oil industry and in the 
state of Oklahoma. 


Mrs. H. Robert Wood. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


WALTER THOMAS McCRACKEN 
1884-1957 


Walter Thomas McCracken, prominent pioneer, civic leader and 
Churchman of Oklahoma City, died at Polyclinic hospital, Oklahoma 
City, August 24, 1957, at the age of seventy-three years. Funeral 
services were conducted at the Capitol Hill Methodist church with the 
Reverend Grady Ross and J. Frank Graham, former pastors, officiating. 


Walter McCracken was born March 23, 1884, on the Smith Paul 
farm near Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. The only son of J. T. McCracken 
and Malinda Wilson McCracken.2 His parents with six little daughters 
made the trip by covered-wagon from Eureka Springs, Arkansas, and 
settled on the farm in February, 1884, one month before Walter’s birth. 
His father made the run in 1889 and staked a claim southeast of Okla- 
homa City known as Clear Springs; he returned to his home on the 
Smith Paul farm for his family, leaving one of the little girls buried 
in the old Cemetery in Pauls Valley. 


Mr. McCracken was born and reared by Christian parents. His 
father donated an acre of ground for a church but the permanent 
building was never built. The acre remained virgin soil and while 
waiting for the church building a brush arbor was erected where church 
services were held by the Methodist circuit riders. His father helped 
build the first school at Clear Springs, Oklahoma, (later called Mishak) 
where his son and two daughters attended school, Walter finishing the 
seventh grade. 


Ambitious and wanting to go on with his education, he enrolled 
in the public schools in Oklahoma. Walter was a charter member of 
the Jeffersonian Debating Society at Irving High School, and had the 
distinction of being a member of the first graduating class of old 
“Irving High,’ having completed his studies under the direct leader- 
ship of Judge Edgar S. Vaught, then Superintendent of Oklahoma City 
schools and now (1958) retired United States District Judge of Western 
Oklahoma. Later, after continuing his education, Mr. McCracken 
was principal of public schools at Jones, Choctaw, Harrah and Moore. 


On September 1, 1909, Mr. McCracken was united in marriage to 
Dollie May Brown, daughter of Reverend HE. J. Brown, one of the 
Methodist circuit riders who had served Clear Spring, Sunny Lane 
and other little Methodist churches in the Methodist Conference of 
Oklahoma Territory. To this union was born four children: Mildred 
McCracken Crossley, Oklahoma City; Wilson Walter McCracken, 
Guthrie; and the twins, Lawrence McCracken, Oklahoma City and 
Laurene McCracken Needham, Tulsa. On November 30, 1914, Mrs. Mc- 


2See Notes and Documents this number of The Chronicles for note on 
McCracken Homestead, p. 99.—Ed. 
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Cracken died at the birth of the twins. Mr. McCracken soon gave up 
his teaching in the public schools and entered into a new career. 


On December 24, 1916, he was united in marriage to Miss Maude 
Hill, who was also a public school teacher. Three children blessed 
this union. Edmond Clarence, Thomas Creal and Donald Ray. Edmond 
and Thomas died in infancy. Donald lives in Oklahoma City. 


Mr. McCracken was Superintendent of Sunny Lane Cemetery for 
more than a quarter of a century. In his capacity as superintendent 
and presiding over burials, he really lived the philosophy of Sam Foss: 
“Tet me live by the side of the road and be a friend to man.” His 
church, Capitol Hill Methodist, took priority. He ably served in every 
capacity in the Church open to a layman, twice elected delegate from 
the Oklahoma Methodist Conference to represent the State at the 
Methodist Jurisdictional Conference. 


For many years, he was an active member of the Capitol Hill 
Chamber of Commerce, serving in 1933 as president. His advice and 
counsel were especially valuable to the group when it staged the big 
89’er parade every year. He was in charge of the 89’er section of the 
parade, and rounded up the old timers and the old-time pieces such as 
surreys, chuck-wagons, buggies and the hearse. He was also the 
Master of Ceremony at the Chamber’s annual dinner for 89’ers whose 
ranks diminished every year. 


On April 28, 1958, at the 89’er Day observance by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. McCracken was honored for the work he had done in 
this community. His pastor, Dr. Alva R. Hutchinson, was chosen 
to pay tribute to Walter McCracken, the mutual friend of all present. 
He received many words of praise and gifts at this meeting. He was 
also an honorary member of the Capitol Hill Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The McCrackens lived in the house at the Sunny Lane Cemetery, 
of which he was in charge until just a few months before his passing. 
During his last illness, the family moved back to their home in Capitol 
Hill. He was laid to rest in Sunny Lane Cemetery in the McCracken 
family plot. Walter Thomas McCracken has left his host of friends 
with memories of a good life well spent for us and the future genera- 
tions to observe and follow. Besides his widow, children and grand- 
children, he leaves three sisters, Mrs. Jessie Hogan, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Shirley and Mrs. Frank Trosper all of Oklahoma City. 


—E. M. Sellers 


Capitol Hill Beacon 
Oklahoma City 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING 
JANUARY 23, 1958 


On January 23rd, 1958, at 10:00 a. m., the regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Oklhoma Historical Society was 
held in the Board of Directors room of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


President Wm. S. Key called the meeting to order and the follow- 
ing members answered present to roll call: Mr. Henry B. Bass, Mrs. 
G. L. Bowman, Mr. Kelly Brown, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge J. G. Clift, 
Judge Redmond S. Cole, Mr. Joe W. Curtis, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. Exall 
English, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson. Gen. 
Wm. S. Key, Mr. R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, Mr. H. Milt 
Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, Col. George H. Shirk, and Judge Baxter 
Taylor. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that those requesting 
to be excused from this meeting be granted same. The motion was 
seconded by Miss Genevieve Seger, and the following members were 
excused: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Mr. R. M. Mountceastle, Mrs. Willis C. 
Reed, and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting. Mr. Henry Bass seconded the motion. 
and it was unanimously carried. 


A reading of the minutes of the past two Executive Committee 
meetings, held on November 5, 1957 and January 7, 1958, was requested 
by Dr. Emma Estill Harbour. These were read by the Administrative 
Secretary. 


Items acted on by the Executive Committee as set forth in the 
reading were: that all employees of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
be required to work approximately forty hours per week; that the 
Administrative Secretary be authorized to schedule the working hours 
of the staff, within the forty hour maximum, and the Museums and the 
Library remain open until 4:30 p. m. on all days except Saturdays and 
Sundays; accepted the recommendation of the Administratice Sec- 
retary that Mr. William J. Dale be placed on the staff of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society as Chief Curator; that the expenses of Mr. 
Dale for a week’s study and observation at the Kansas and Nebraska 
Historical Societies be authorized; requiring that all out-of-state 
travel expenses by staff members have prior authorization by the 
Executive Committee; that all expenses for in-state travel by the staff 
have prior authorization of the Administrative Secretary ; recommend- 
ing compliance with the Attorney General’s ruling that all Special 
Fund monies of the Oklahoma Historical Society be placed with the 
Treasurer of the State of Oklahoma; providing that $3,500.00 be made 
available out of the Special Fund for hiring additional employees for 
the Microfilm Department from other department budgets; approving 
action of the Publication Board and the Editor of The Chronicles in 
requesting cancellation of the present printing contract for The 
Chronicles; that Mrs. Elsie D. Hand, who has been absent from duty 
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most of the time for the past ninety days, because of illness, be re- 
tired from the staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society with one 
month’s pay; that the Administrative Secretary be authorized to 
purchase two new water coolers. 


Dr. Harbour raised the question of proper procedure in the hiring 
of staff personnel by action of the Executive Committee. 


After considerable discussion, Mr. Miller moved that the Board of 
Directors approve all actions taken by the Executive Committee at its 
meetings of November 5, 1957 and January 7, 1958. The motion was 
seconded by Dr. Harbour and carried. 


Dr. Wayne Johnson moved that the action retiring Mrs. Elsie D. 
Hand from the staff with one month’s pay be reconsidered. The 
motion was lost for want of a second. 


Stating that he felt that the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee had already been approved, Mr. Henry Bass called for 
another vote reaffirming the previous action. The motion was put 
and carried, with Dr. L. Wayne Johnson requesting that the minutes 
show that he opposed the part retiring Mrs. Elsie D. Hand. 


The Administrative Secretary presented a list of new members and 
a list of gifts. Miss Genevieve Seger moved and Dr. Estill Harbour 
seconded that the new members and the gifts be accepted. The motion 
carried. 


Two copies of the Garvin County History, commemorating the 
Centennial Celebration of Pauls Valley, was presented to the Society 
by Mr. Joe Curtis. 


Mr. Kelly Brown presented to the Society the first telephone in- 
stalled in Oklahoma, which was at Ft. Gibson. This gift was made by 
Mr. R. M. Mounteastle, of Muskogee, a member of the Board of 
Directors, who was unable to be present. 


Appreciation for the gifts from Mr. Curtis and Mr. Mountcastle 
was expressed by Gen. Key, on behalf of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


Judge Taylor spoke briefly in welcoming Mrs. G. L. Bowman to the 
Board of Directors, expressing appreciation for her having consented 
to fill out the unexpired term of her late husband, Judge G. L. 
Bowman. Gen. Key also welcomed Mrs. Bowman to membership on the 
Board, with the assurance that all members of the Board would enjoy 
working with her. 


The report of the Microfilm Committee was presented in writing 
by Mr. Milt Phillips, since it was necessary for him to leave the 
meeting prior to making the report. The report was read by the 
Administrative Secretary, and is attached hereto and made a part of 
these minutes. 


Both Gen. Key and Judge R. A. Hefner remarked on the outstanding 
success that was being made in the Microfilm Department, under the 
leadership of Chairman Phillips. The Board gave at vote of thanks 
to Mr. Phillips and the Microfilm Committtee. — 


Col. George H. Shirk reported that one meeting had already been 
held on the Historic Sites Committee. He pointed out that oe of 
the money appropriated by the Legislature for carrying on the activities 
of the Historie Sites work would probably be spent in making a state 
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wide survey of historic places and structures that should be preserved. 
He observed that the work of the Historie Sites Committee would be 
greatly facilitated in that Mr. Dale had joined the Historical Society 
staff, and would carry on the major part of the field work. 


It was pointed out by Col. Shirk that 1958 is the Centennial 
year of the Butterfield Overland Mail Route. He moved that the 
Oklahoma Historical Society offer every assistance in the activities 
commemorating this famous mail route. The motion was seconded by 
Judge Baxter Taylor and carried. 


The itinerary of the Annual Oklahoma Historical Society Tour 
was outlined by Mr. Miller, Tour Chairman. He stated that the dates 
for the 1958 Tour were May 1, 2, and 3. The Tour is to be made in 
the southwestern part of the State. He said that headquarters for 
the Tour would be in the Quartz Mountain State Park Lodge, where 
the tripsters would spend two nights. Mr. Thomas Harrison moved that 
the Board adopt Mr. Miller’s report and authorize him to proceed with 
completion of plans for the Tour. Second was made by Miss Genevieve 
Seger and unanimously carried when put. 


President Key called attention to the expiration of the term of 
office for five members of the Board of Directors: Mr. Exall English, 
Dr. James D. Morrison, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Mrs. Willis C. Reed, 
and Mr. Kelly Brown. It was moved by Dr. Harbour and seconded by 
Judge Taylor that these Directors be reelected for another term. The 
motion was carried unanimously. 


At this time, Gen. Key reminded the Board that he had tendered his 
resignation as President of the Society, and expressed the wish that it 
be accepted at this meeting. 


Judge Taylor stated that he expressed the sentiments of the entire 
Board in urging Gen. Key to reconsider his resignation. Gen. Key 
replied that he appreciated the kind attitude of the Board, but that his 
resignation was final: 


“The decision to take this action has been difficult to make 
because of my deep interest in the Society and my affectionate 
regard for its Directors, Officers and Staff. However, I find it 
necessary to curtail somewhat my outside activities. Therefore, 
I am reluctantly retiring as President of the Society and from 
some of my other civic and public responsibilities. 


“No greater honor than the Presidency of this Society has 
ever been conferred upon me. I will cherish my association 
with it and its fine officers and Directors with whom I have 
been privileged to serve as one of the proudest achievements of 
my career. 


“Wor the time being, I hope to continue as a Dierctor of the 
Society, a position I have held for more than thirty years, and 
will endeavor to attend Board meetings as often as possible. I 
pledge my continued devotion to the Society and my humble 
support of its program.” 


At that point, Gen. Key excused himself from the Chair, and Judge 
Redmond S. Cole, First Vice-President, took over as Chairman. 


Mr. Miller moved that Gen. Key be requested to retain the 
Presidency of the Society until the April 24 meeting and that a Nom- 
inating Committee of five be appointed by the Chair to make recom- 
mendations to the Board for a successor to Gen. Key, in the event he 
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still declined to serve. The motion was seconded by Judge Taylor 
and unanimously carried. 


Gen. Key, upon his return to the room and the Chair, expressed 
sincere thanks to the members of the Board for the confidence they 
had shown him in requesting him to remain as President. He stated 
that he would bow to their wishes and remain as President until April 
24th, but that under no conditions could he serve longer than that date. 


It was moved by Judge J. G. Clift that the election of all officers 
of the Society be deferred until the April 24th meeting. The motion 
was seconded by Dr. Harbour and carried without objection. 


The Board unanimously approved the placing of the portrait of 
Dr. G. A. Nichols in the portrait gallery of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 


It was brought to the attention of the Board by Dr. Johnson 
that more than $200,000.00 had been granted to the Comanche County 
Historical Society for the purpose of erecting a building for that 
organization. Mr. Exall English commented that this was a great 
boost for the preservation of history in his home county. Dr. Johnson 
moved that the President of the Oklahoma Historical Socitey write 
to the officials of the Comanche County Society congratulating them 
on the gift of money they were receiving for the erection of a historical 
museum building. This motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour and 
carried. 


Judge Redmond S. Cole announced the following Board members as 
the Nominating Committee to make suggestions for a successor to Gen. 
Key as President of the Society: Judge Robert A. Hefner, Chairman, 
ae R. G. Miller, Mr. Thomas Harrison, Dr. E. E. Dale, and Mrs. G. L. 

owman. 


There being no further business to come before the meeting, it 
was moved by Judge Baxter Taylor and seconded by Judge N. B. 
Johnson that the meeting be adjourned. The motion was put and 
earried at 12:15 p. m. 


Gen. Wm. S. Key, President 
Elmer L, Fraker, Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED: 
LIBRARY: 
U. S. Geological Survey. Bulletin, Spirit leveling in Oklahoma, 1895- 
1812; Cherokee Laws, 1892. 
Donor: J. B. Moore, Tyler, Texas. 
Official Army Register, 1953, Vol. 1. U. 8. Army-Active and Retired 
Lists, Sooners In The War, 1919, U. S. Official Postal Guide, 1928, 


U. S. Military Academy. Register of graduates, 1802-1955, Industrial 


College of The Armed Forces, (Washington, D. C. Publi 
1956-1958. 8 ublications, 


Donor: Col. George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Several issues of The Chronicles Of Oklahoma. 
Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Okla. 


Minutes lil 


MUSEUM: 
Pictures 


Two photo copies of water colors of Ft. Sill in 1877. 
Donor: Gillette Griswold, Director of the Museum at Ft. Sill. 


Lawton and Ft. Sill Electric Railway. 
Donor: Charles D. Hess, 413 S. 7th St., Goshen 4, Ind. 


Orion Eli Mohler. 
Donor: Mrs. Troy Brown, Tampa 4, Florida. 


Military Service Certificate of Lewis J. Darnell. 
Donor: Dr. B. B. Chapman. 


Street Scene in Tulsa, Curry Home in Stigler, Indians at the 101 Ranch 
Donor: Mrs. Clinton W. Nuzum, 118 S. Dunlap St., Viroqus, 
Wis. 


Governor T. B. Ferguson (large framed photograph) 
Donor: Mrs. Walter Ferguson and Benton Ferguson. 


Cheyenne Mission Souvenir (booklet of Indian pictures) 
Donor: Mrs. Rodolphe Petter, Lame Deer, Montana. 


Rachel Wright; Rev. D. Jesse Green Ballard; George Louis Morris; 
Jesse Green Roberts and wife. 
Donor: Mrs. Margaret Morris, 519 W. Woodson, El Reno, 
Okla. 


Exhibits 


Machine to create artificial lightening. 


Donor: Carl G. Lund, 2717 N. W. 17th St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Trinket box, made from a teak wood desk from the Battleship 
Oklahoma; Rattle bones; Newspaper clipping. 


Donor: Bruce H. Harlow. 


Wedding dress, Silk Mull dress, White satin slippers. 
Donor: Mrs. Wm. Schofield, 6618 Hillcrest, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Document: Service record of Greenberry Morris. 
Donor: Mrs. Margaret Morris, 519 W. Woodson, El Reno, 
Okla. 


Old Post Office cancellation stamp: Tulon, Okla. 
Donor: George Shirk, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Flag, Banner used by G. A. R. Post, Letter file of Grant Post Godt I 
G. A. R. General Orders file, 13 G. A. R. Programs, 6 copies Head- 
quarters News, 4 copies addresses of G. A. R. officials, Badges 
G. A. R. Convention, 10 G. A. R. reports, List of commanders of 
Dept. of Okla. 1890-1932, G. A. R. Rosters, Constitution and By 
Laws of the G. A. R., G. A. R. Convention Banner, 11 copies Grand 
Army Journals, 96 copies Bugle Call, official magazine of the 
G. A. R. Ladies. 

Donor: Mrs. C. L. West, 2807 Classen Blvd., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


UNION MEMORIAL ROOM: 


Walnut floor lamp 
Donor: The Daughters of Union Veterans 
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NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Lackey, Prentice Caldwell 


Mitchell, Helen 
Goins, J. I. 

Mullen, Joseph Sylvester 
Reid, Dr. James Roger 
Calhoon, Dr. Ed. L. 
Logsdon, Guy William 
Baker, Roy 

Browder, Charles McFall 
Brown, S. Conger 
Cund, Mrs. Ruby Mae 
Dunean, William T. 
Fuqua, Nolan J. 
Gallaway, Herwin C. 
Garvin, Harold T. 
Graham, Charles C. 
Henderson, Guy O. Sr. 
Johnson, Marion W. 
Kiester, Mrs. Kenneth 
Merrill, William Claude 
Norris, George 

Mosley, J. V. 

Oaks, A. B. 

Patton, Roy Butler 
Perkins, William H. 
Ryan, Frank 
Tarwater, R. W. 
Woolsey, J. L. 

Wood, Dion C. 

Young, Robert L. 
Cromwell, J. Lee 
Garrett, Mrs. C. W. 


Kennedy, Mrs. Noby Grace 


Seitter, Grace Mae 
Rhoades, Dorothy, Mrs. 
Young, Mrs. R. A. 
WOrk = Mrsy dei 
Byerley, George Merwyn 
Dallas, Mrs. B. F. 
Harlan, Ross 
MacDonald, G. C. 

Tway, Jack Cartlich 
Webber, Lelia Vesta, Mrs. 
Wuestenberg, Mrs. A. W. 
Rennie, M. A. Fred 
Hunt, Albert B. 

Carlson, Mr. & Mrs. C. G. 
Ahrens, Henry Shaw 
Bowles, Nell Rene 
Percefull, Sabin C. 
Smith, Farl L. 

Stapp, Mrs. E. M. Jr. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Eva L. 
Murray, Carl Y. 
Lambden, Mrs. Faye 
Lowenstern, Morris, H. 
Massey, Mrs. Joe 
McGahey, Mrs. Lula 
Case, Mrs. Lee F. 


Altus, Oklahoma 

Anadarko, Oklahoma 

Ardmore, Oklahoma 
” ” 


9 ” 


Beaver, Oklahoma 

Burbank, Oklahoma 

Dunean, Oklahoma 
9 ” 


Enid, Oklahoma 
Fort Gibson, Oklahoma 
Geary, Oklahoma 


Lawton, Oklahoma 
Lone Grove, Oklahoma 
Madill, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
Stigler, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Wagoner, Oklahoma 
Stockton, California 
Englewood, Colorado 
Sebring, Florida 
Lawrencevill, Illinois 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Joplin, Missouri 
Charlotte, No. Carolina 
Amarillo, Texas 
Muleshoe, Texas 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Alderwood Mannor, Wash. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. All dues and correspondence 
relating thereto should be sent direct to the Administrative 
Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


